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REGARDLESS of climate or ge 
ography, two familiar landmarks 
are always evident at Army 
camps and stations—the Flag at 
post headquarters, and the spir« 
of the Army chapel, emblematic 
of allegiance to God and Coun 
try. 


BESIDES being the scene of 
marriages, memorial services 
and holiday observances by sol 
diers of all creeds, the Army 
chapel is a spiritual center at 
which faith in higher values is 
constantly renewed. A_ blanket 
of snow at twilight lends tran- 
quility to the front cover scene 
so familiar to soldiers every- 
where. . 
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IN A WORLD filled with 
tensions, when an attack on 
free people could take the 
form of an unannounced ag- 
gression at a time and place 
of the potential enemy's own 
choosing, our Army must be 
prepared to take to the field 


and retaliate on short notice. 


The technological ad- 
vances which have been 
made in the development of 
new and more destructive 
instruments of war have in 
no way diminished the deci- 
sive role of the ground sol- 
dier in winning battles and 
wars. New weapons have 
placed greater demands 
upon his skill, tenacity and 
will to win. It is the ground 
team—Infantry, Armor and 
Artillery—supported by the 
services, and in conjunction 
with the Navy and Air 
Force, that must seek out the 
enemy, kill or capture him, 
destroy his will to fight, and 


wrest ground from him. 


Here at Camp Irwin the 
Armored elements of the 
ground team receive train- 
ing which will insure success 
on the battlefield should the 


need arise. 


Gen. John E. Dahlquist 


Commanding General, 
Continental Army 
Command. 













































































At Camp Irwin, men andinac 
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Major M. C. Kettelhut 


ARDLY had the huge mush- 
room cloud of the atomic ex- 
plosion begun to settle before tanks 
were deploying across the desert, 
heading into the blast area, ready to 
repel an enemy or to spearhead 
an attack. 
Exercise Desert Rock in April 





MAJOR M. C. KETTELHUT, Armor, is 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G—3, The Ar- 
mored Combat Training Center, Camp 
Irwin, California. 
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AND MANEUVER 


1955 offered a preview of a possible 
pattern for future operations. From 
study of the armored task force 
participation, valuable knowledge 
was gained concerning Armor’s 
ability to withstand such attack and 
to emerge in fighting condition. 
Units participating in this test in 
which the armored task force 
played such an important and deci- 
sive role were organized and 
trained at The Armored Combat 
Training Center, Camp Irwin, Cali- 
fornia. Here, too, deep in the 


heart of the Mojave Desert, indi- 
vidual tankers, tank crews and tank 





units receive year-round training 
designed to weld men and machines 
into skilled fighting entities, capable 
of meeting any combat situation 
that may develop. 

Theme of the training is “Fire 
and Maneuver,” with stress on 
proper utilization of the heavy, ac- 
curate fire power built into the 
Army's modern tanks, plus proper 
tactical employment of these tanks 
in various combat situations. 

During 1954, twelve battalion- 
size tank units were trained at 
Camp Irwin. In addition, the tank- 
ers participating in the 1955 atomic 
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Surrounded by a thousand square miles of barren M ojave Desert, Camp 
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Irwin offers extensive maneuver area for tank units in training. 


exercise known as Operation Tea- 
pot were trained here. Still another 
special test of importance was Op- 
eration Stalk, a troop evaluation 
test of the M—48 tank. 


THE training program at Camp 
Irwin is divided into three periods 
of instruction, tailor-made to the 
six-week period that each unit 
spends at the Center. In the first 
phase, stress is placed on the indi- 
vidual; in the second on a tank 
crew; and in the third on an 
armored unit. 

A battalion usually arrives by 
commercial transportation at Bar- 
stow, California, on a Saturday 
afternoon. Here troops load aboard 
trucks for the 37-mile journey to 
The Armored Combat Training 
Center. Often the officers and men, 
having heard that the installation is 
in the midst of the desert, are sur- 
prised at the modern buildings and 
equipment available for their use. 

From arrival until 0600 Monday 
the unit undergoes orientation proc- 
essing. Early on the morning fol- 
lowing arrival, the unit is met by 


the 433d Band and accompanied 
to the post theater where the men 
are Officially welcomed by Brigadier 
General Charles A. Sheldon, Com- 
manding General of the Center, 
and his staff. 

They learn that Camp Irwin was 
reactivated in June 1951 because 
development of the M—46 and M-47 
tanks, forerunners of the present 
M-48 “Patton,” created an immedi- 
ate need for larger training areas 
with increased range facilities to 
accommodate the longer ranges of 
armament. Camp Irwin, which had 
been deactivated following World 
War II, had both the space and the 
facilities. 

A small permanent party at the 
huge post conducts the training 
program and furnishes the logistic 
support. Center headquarters han- 
dles the planning, policies, detailed 
programs, scheduling and overall 
supervision of training and admin- 
istration. 

Responsible for administration 
and training of the visiting units 
and the resident tank battalion is 
the 16th Armor Group. The new 
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arrivals also learn that the resident 
tank battalion—the 723d (rein- 
forced )—is the same unit that made 
the now famous overland tactical 
march of 170 blazing dusty miles 
to Desert Rock—longest such 
march ever made over roadless ter- 
rain—to participate in the atomic 
blast tests. 


THE newly arrived unit com- 
mander learns that his men will be 
able to devote ail of their time to 
the task in hand. They will not 
be levied upon for police, guard, or 
fatigue details. The commander 
himself will not be concerned with 
lesson plans, preparing and rehears- 
ing instructors, procuring training 
aids, or selecting training areas. 

He learns, too, that classroom in- 
struction will be presented in mod- 
ern, well-lighted rooms equipped 
with every possible type of training 
aid. Completely equipped auto- 
motive, range finding and com- 
munication instructional plants are 
available. And as for gunnery and 
most of the tactical training, that 
will be conducted on M-48 tanks 
mounting the latest integrated fire 
control system. 

Since the training period is lim- 
ited to six weeks, multiple training 
facilities are provided and a strict 
time schedule is maintained. Each 
unit is organized into three com- 
panies composed of four platoons, 
with tactical integrity maintained 
at the platoon level. 


SIX separate training facilities, 
each accommodating two platoons, 
are used through the individual 
training phase. Instruction is given 
in four-hour blocks, twice daily, at 
each facility. Each platoon receives 
two different blocks of instruction 
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daily, thus rotating through the 
entire cycle. 

The initial phase—that of the 
individual tanker—is devoted to 
gunnery, communications and main- 
tenance training. While some pla- 
toons are in classrooms, others are 
on various ranges. At the end of 
each day’s work, all platoons per- 
form maintenance on the equip- 
ment they used during that day. 
As the platoons rotate through the 
cycle, the work becomes increas- 
ingly difficult, more technical in 
nature and broader in scope. 

By the end of the first two weeks, 
the individual has studied range 
finders, communications and firing 
systems and has practiced operating 
them. Communications improve; 
targets are engaged more quickly; 
the rangefinder, computer and gun 
linkage all cease to be objects of 
mystery. Gunnery qualifications 
tables are fired; scores are posted 
and compared. 

This done, the platoons enter the 
second or transition phase devoted 
to emphasizing efficiency of the 
entire tank crew. At this time in- 
dividuals are welded into a cohesive 
and efficient fighting team. 


FROM this point all units are 
phased into each of the exercises 
to insure smooth, progressive transi- 
tion into the tactical area of instruc- 
tion. First exercise here is the crew 
coordination course—an individual 
tank course that stresses tactical 
driving, selection of routes, appre- 
ciation of terrain, identification of 
targets, selection of firing positions, 
rapid engagement of the target with 
proper types of ammunition, and 
reporting of all activities back to 
the platoon leader. 

This first course is the only dry 
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run to be conducted at Camp Irwin. 
From this time on, live firing exer- 
cises will be the order of the day 
on the crew proficiency and combat 
gunnery courses. All in all, there 
are nine live firing exercises con- 
ducted for the unit. 

The crew coordination course is 
a single tank problem. As the crew 
takes the tank along the course, 
enemy infantry, tanks, trucks, 


weapons emplacements and aircraft 
come into view. Before proceeding, 
the crew must engage and destroy 





each target it encounters. 
Final exercise in this phase in- 





Although tank radio communica- 
tions have been vastly improved, 
even over that available in Korea, 
the drill is staged by use of alternate 
means of communication—just to 
prepare the crews against possible 
radio failure. All movements, for- 
mation changes, enemy locations, 
target designations and fire com- 
mands are therefore controlled 
through use of flag signals. 

From this stage onward, the tac- 
tical firing exercises provide real- 
istic training. Each begins with a 








Spewing a fiery arc about 200 yards, an M4AI1 flamethrowing tank demon- 
strates its power at the Armored Combat Training Center. 


volves two tanks, the light section 
of a tank platoon. Stressing com- 
bat firing of the main armament, 
the combat gunnery course places 
heavy emphasis on the basic prin- 
ciple of fire and maneuver. The 
technique of furnishing protection 
and overwatching fire by one tank 
to cover the advance of the other 


is developed and amplified. 


ENTERING the final two weeks 
(which will be devoted to six pla- 
toon tactical firing exercises) each 
platoon engages in a “battle drill.” 
This is designed to teach the units 
how to execute quickly and easily 
by drill what they often must do 
in actual battle. Here the objec- 
tives are speed and coordination. 


conference stressing the principles 
involved in the problem at hand. 
The exercise is worked out in detail 
on a sand table by the trainee unit. 
The solution is discussed and cri- 
tiqued by the officer in charge. 
When a proper solution is reached, 
the trainee unit proceeds to execute 
the “live” problem on the ground. 


IN THE first of the exercises, the 
platoon moves into the Black Hills 
area of the huge range, acting as 
the point of an advance guard. 
Using light aircraft for their “eyes,” 
the unit must utilize the mobility, 
fire power and shock action in- 
herent in armored units to 
overcome scattered resistance en- 
countered in this fluid situation. 





les 
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On the second day of this prob- 
lem, the platoon reverses this role. 
The enemy has stiffened its resist- 
ance and has brought up superior 
forces. Now the trainee platoon 
must prepare to delay this force. 
Taking advantage of good observa- 
tion, cover, concealment and natural 
obstacles, the tanks open fire at 
long range. The enemy disperses 
but continues to apply pressure. 

The “light” section of the platoon 
now moves back to the next delay- 
ing position along a covered route. 
Once in position it covers the with- 











drawal of the remainder of the 
platoon to the next delaying posi- 
tion. Inflicting maximum punish- 
ment from each position, the 
sections thus slowly leapfrog to the 
rear, gaining time for the main body 
to withdraw unscathed. 

Next comes a tank-meeting-tank 
exercise. After reconnaissance, es- 
timating the situation and planning 
his action, each platoon leader is- 
sues his order to move out with one 
section covering the advance of the 
other—just as was performed earlier 
in the battle drill. But this time 
live ammunition is used. The tanks, 
buttoned up to protect their crew, 
fire with the .30 caliber coaxial 
machine gun. 


When a tank is hit with the tracer 
ammunition—fired single shot to 
simulate firing of the main tank 
gun—a red smoke grenade is re- 
leased from inside. The entire prob- 
lem is designed as a free maneuver 
exercise, the outcome depending 
largely upon the gunnery and tac- 
tical skill of participating elements. 


NEXT comes an exercise wherein 
the platoon supports an infantry 
attack on a defended area near 
Red Pass. The infantry company 





(simulated) is soon pinned down 
by small arms and artillery fire. 
Friendly artillery cannot dislodge 
the enemy. The tank platoon is 
ordered forward. 

Utilizing its tremendous volume 
of heavy firepower, the platoon ad- 
vances, enemy fire grows weaker, 
and finally the tank-infantry team, 
supported by artillery, moves for- 
ward to capture the objective. 

Just as in an actual battle, the 
team of infantry and armor receive 
a heavy enemy counterattack. 
Forced to withdraw, the tanks now 
cover the infantry movement to 
the rear, then join the infantry at 
the position which will be defended. 








Providing heavy mortar and 90- 
mm. fire, a platoon leads the way 
for the remainder of the company 
during an attack problem at Nel- 
son Pass. The advancing tanks (be- 
low) are manned by crews who 
have been welded into a cohesive 
fighting team in earlier stages of 
training. 





After reorganizing hastily, orders 
come for a night attack with an ad- 
ditional platoon of tanks, artiller 
support and illumination available 
on call. H-hour is set at 2000. 


WHEN the time arrives, it is 
marked by bursts of artillery and 
tank rounds which illuminate the 
objective while a steady stream of 
tracer fire outlines boundaries of 
the assault. Tanks push ahead, 
utilizing their own heavy weapons 
and supported by the artillery. The 
infantry closes in. The enemy 
breaks and the illumination moves 
with him, lighting his retreat. The 
infantry digs in. Tanks move to 
turret defilade positions, prepared 
to repel the expected counterattack. 

Infantry reinforcements now 
move up, bringing word that the 
platoon is to be relieved shortly. 
The order soon follows—“proceed 
to vicinity of Nelson Pass and join 
your unit.” 

The next problem will involve the 
entire company. In preparation, the 
next day is spent on maintenance. 
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A few new “replacements” arrive. 
Ammunition is brought up and 
carefully stored in the tanks. Radios 
are checked and rechecked. The 
company will attack Nelson Pass 
in the morning. 

At daylight all three platoons 
move out, maneuvering to cover 
each other, advancing through in- 
coming enemy artillery fire, knock- 
ing out antitank gun positions, 
setting afire enemy tanks that show 
up in the pass, until the enemy 
breaks and is driven back. 

This completes the last phase of 
the training period. 


THE performance of each tank 
crew, platoon and company in the 
battalion has been carefully evalu- 
ated throughout the entire pro- 
gram. Now a detailed report will 
be compiled to aid in planning for 
future training. 
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From the training period also, 
lessons will be drawn for the per- 
sonnel of the Training Center. The 
Commanding General and his staff 
have been in the field continuously. 
Programs will be revised, schedules 
changed, training aids and instruc- 
tional material reviewed and _ al- 
tered if necessary as better, more 
efficient means are suggested from 
the actual field experiences. Always 
there is a continual search for ways 
to improve the value and realism of 
the entire program. 

The unit that has finished its 
training at Camp Irwin departs, 
having made significant progress 
toward ultimate success in battle, 
should war ever come. Meanwhile 
preparations go forward to receive 
another and still another unit to be 
put through this continuing round 
of intensive training. 





—Tank Turret Trainer 





Distributed to using units as a training device, this 1 4-foot-long replica of the 
M-47 and M-48 tank turret duplicates all controls and communications in op- 
erational tanks. (For other developments in training literature, aids and ex- 
tension courses, see “What’s New”—a Dicest innovation beginning on p. 42.) 


























NO MATTER where Christmas Day may find our 
soldiers as they guard the safety of their homeland 
and help maintain world peace in far off corners of 
the globe, Army members celebrate the solemnly 


joyous Christmastide in the traditional American 
manner. 


In chapels all over the world they spiritually join 
others of their faith in worship. sing the old 
hymns, hear anew the message of Peace that the 
holiday season always brings to the world. And in 





more festive mood they give and receive gifts, 
attend parties, sing carols, and play Santa Claus 
to the youngsters in age-old fashion. 
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CANAL ZONE 


In chapels in 
remote outposts 
of the world, 
American service- 
men and women 
celebrate 
Christmas Day 
with religious 
services, as here 
in the Canal 
Zone where for 
long they have 
safeguarded 
world peace... 


KOREA 


.-. . or herein 
war-torn Korea 

where not long 

ago they were é 
fighting torestore ~ 
the peace that 
had been rudely 
shattered by 

the forces of 
aggression. 

















ARMED MEN of war though they may be, United Staig m) 
thousands of poor and orphaned children in scores of countries | pe 

reincarnate the very spirit of Christmas with gifts of toys, Hoth 
magnifying the season’s blessings for countless families overseas 











GERMANY 


An Army helicop- 
ter brings Kris 
Kringle and his 
helper to the 
Frankfurt 
area... : 


while at an orphanage at Speyer, 
Germany, a soldier distributes 
KOREA gifts. 
Bearing his pack on a native 
A-frame, the jolly saint, played 
by a sergeant, carries gifts to 
a Taegu orphanage. 






























Statesjmy personnel bring to 
ntries | pew joy as they 

| toys, fpihing and food, thus 
Seas, 





j HAWAII 


In the sunny 
Pacific, palm tree 
and white sand 
substitute for 
evergreen and 
snow as children 
greet Santa. 


ALASKA 


Near the tradi- 
tional North Pole 
home of Sania 

7 Claus, children 
bundle up well to 
attend Christmas 
festivities. 











Bonds—For Added Power 
in War and Peace 


Edith Midgette 


_ U. S. Savings Bonds 
which military and civilian per- 
sonnel are being asked to purchase 
regularly under the Army's Bond 
Allotment and Payroll Savings Plans 
are actually double-barreled weap- 
ons. Besides being an important 
part of the individual’s plans for a 
financially secure future, they serve 
to strengthen the Nation in a va- 
riety of ways. In years past they 
have helped the Government 
weather many a stressful period. 
Bond selling isn’t a new and un- 
usual business for the United States. 
The fact is, the Government has 
been selling bonds almost 180 years, 
and using the money to finance 
major projects as varied as the Rev- 
olutionary War, the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, the first transcontinental rail- 
road, and also to help stabilize the 
national economy. 
The first bond issue was, of 
course, to finance the Revolution. 
Several months after the handful 
of fighting colonies declared their 
independence, the Continental Con- 
gress authorized borrowing for the 
first time. In October 1776 certifi- 
cates of $300 to $1,000 denomina- 
tions were offered. The interest 





EDITH MIDGETTE is on the staff of 
the Technical Liaison Office, Office of the 
Chief of Finance, Department of the 
Army. 
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rate was four per cent. N inety days 
later the rate was increased to six 
per cent. 

Even with this high rate of in- 
terest people didn’t rush out and 
buy the new Government certifi- 
cates. Indeed, it wasn’t until after 
the first major victory at Saratoga 
that sales of Government certificates 
began to pick up. 

In those days Congress had no 
power to tax the people. With the 
exception of what it could get by 
levies on the thirteen States, the 
Continental Congress had to finance 
the seven years of struggling for 
independence by borrowing more 
than eleven million dollars abroad 
and twenty-seven million at home. 


BONDS have not always borne 
as good a name as they do today. 
When the Revolutionary War was 
going rather badly, people lent 
money to the Government on faith 
and hope. As the war dragged on, 
the market value of continental 
bonds fell. Some _ issues brought 
only a few cents on the dollar; and 
cheapened currency gave rise to the 
saying “not worth a continental.” 

When the Constitution of 1787 
was ratified and Alexander Hamil- 
ton became the first Secretary of 
the Treasury, he was advised to 
offer bond holders market value in- 
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stead of the face value of their secu- 
rities. Hamilton insisted, however, 
that the United States pay all obli- 
gations in full. The credit and 
good faith of the young country, he 
asserted, must be firmly established 
at home and abroad. 

Alexander Hamilton had his way. 
And to this day the United States 
always has paid every security, with 
interest in full. 

The United States didn’t have to 
borrow as much the next time it ap- 
pealed to the public. Much to the 
surprise of the United States, Na- 
poleon’s asking price for all of the 
Louisiana Territory was only fifteen 
million dollars. 

This time, in 1803, people were 
able and anxious to help. The loan 
amounted to eleven and one-quar- 
ter million dollars. The rest of the 
$15,000,000 purchase price was 
raised by taking over U. S. citizens’ 
claims against France. The Treas- 
ury paid this money out of current 
funds. Interest accruals brought 
the final total cost to a little over 
twenty-seven million dollars. Even 
so, the Louisiana Purchase is gen- 
erally regarded as the greatest real 
estate bargain in our history. 


IT WASN’T long—only nine 
years in fact—before the still-young 
United States had to ask its people 
to help again. This crisis was the 
War of 1812. 

A stock issue of eleven million 
dollars was authorized by Congress 
on 14 March of that year. The first 
twelve-year issue at six per cent sold 
out successfully. But because some 
of the northeastern states opposed 
the War of 1812 (saying it inter- 
fered with trade), later issues sold 
at less than par. 

Thirty-four years later the United 


States had to ask its people for 
financial support in the Mexican 
War. A loan was authorized in 
1846. These ten-year, six per cent 
Treasury notes were oversub- 
scribed. Historians say the interest 
rate could have been lower, because 
the national debt had been paid 
off entirely during the administra- 
tion of President Andrew Jackson. 


THEN came the Civil War. The 
United States was plunged deep 
into debt again. 

In 1861 Congress authorized an 
initial war loan of fifty million dol- 
lars in 20-year, six per cent bonds. 
Later on, long term bonds, short 
term loans, non-interest bearing 
notes and certificates of temporary 
indebtedness were issued for a total 
of $2,758,000,000. 

Although this was a staggering 
sum in those days, it was only about 
one per cent of the national debt at 
the end of World War II. 

This sum didn’t stop the Ameri- 
can people from buying real estate, 
though. Alaska was for sale. 

In March 1867 Congress author- 
ized a bond issue to buy Alaska 
from Russia. Again the United 
States got a bargain. Bonds bear- 
ing six per cent interest paid for 
the land that has since yielded 
many hundreds of times the pur- 
chase price of $7,200,000. Besides 
the wealth Alaska has given the 
United States in furs, fish, forest 
products and minerals, the area 
(just a little more than twice the 
size of Texas) is now a strategic 
outpost of our continental defenses. 

Next, bond selling entered the 
railroad business. Bonds first issued 
in 1862 helped pay for the Union 
Pacific section of the first trans- 
continental railroad. Also, there 
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was a companion Central Pacific 
Railroad bond issue. When the 
Union Pacific (built west from 
Omaha, Nebraska ) and the Central 
Pacific (extending east from Sacra- 
mento, California) were joined in 
Utah in 1869, bonds helped drive 
the famous gold spike that signaled 
the linking of the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts by rail. 

Before 1898 Government bonds 
had been issued in large amounts. 
Then, in order to meet Spanish- 
American War costs, for the first 
time small-denomination Treasury 
bonds were offered to the public. 
The smallest bond was $20, to per- 
mit widespread participation. More 
than 230,000 people subscribed to 
bonds of $500 or less. 


BY THE turn of the century 
bonds had helped defend the coun- 
try, buy land, and build railroads. 
Then something new was added. 
Bonds built a canal—the most fruit- 
ful public works investment ever 
financed in such a manner. 

In 1903 the United States—in re- 
turn for ten million dollars, and an 
agreement guaranteeing annual 
payments of $250,000 (later raised 
to $430,000 in 1934)—signed a 
treaty with the new Republic of 
Panama for a Canal Zone grant. 
The Panama Canal was built with 
Treasury Bonds carrying a two per 
cent interest rate. Thus bonds elimi- 
nated a long, dangerous voyage 
around Cape Horn, and provided 
the United States with another area 
of strategic importance. 

Then came the Liberty Bonds 
that helped win World War I. 


THERE were four Liberty Loan 
drives and a fifth officially called 
the Victory Liberty Loan. Alto- 


gether the people of the United 
States subscribed $24,072,257,550 
of which the Treasury accepted 
$21,435,370,600. The interest rate 
ranged from three and one-half per- 
cent on the first loan to four and 
three-quarters per cent on the fifth. 
All were oversubscribed—ample 
proof that the American people 
liked and wanted to invest in 
America. 

In 1935 the United States dis- 
covered that the public was still 
receptive to the idea of buying 
bonds. In March of that year the 
Treasury Department began to sell 
U. S. Savings Bonds in denomina- 
tions of $25, $50, $100, $500 and 
$1,000 to individuals. This was, in 
effect, a mail order campaign to 
sell small denomination bonds out- 
side the regular securities markets. 
The public promptly nicknamed 
them “baby bonds.” 

This time money wasn’t needed 
to fight wars, buy land or build 
railroads or canals. The Treasury 
Department now hoped to accomp- 
lish a three-fold objective—spread 
the ownership of the nationally 
growing debt (then $30 billion) 
among the people of America; en- 
courage thrift and the habit of regu- 
lar savings; and create a wider in- 
terest in the problems of financing 
our Government. 

By May 1941 more than five bil- 
lion dollars worth of successive 
Series A through D bonds were 
sold through this mail operation. 

Then along came the threat of 
another war. Again bonds were 
called on to support the fighting. 


IN THE summer of 1940 the 
United States began arming hastily 
against a second World War. The 
national debt grew. Inflationary 
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pressures mounted. The Series D 
Bonds became Series E Defense 
Savings Bonds. And after 7 Decem- 
ber 1941 the name was changed to 
War Savings Bonds. 

Series F and G Savings Bonds 
were offered for individual and 
corporate investment, excluding 
commercial banks, in May 1941. 

The Treasury Department, also 
in early 1941, set up a small De- 
fense Savings Staff to enlist and 
service volunteers to promote the 
sale of Savings Bonds. After Pearl 
Harbor the staff was expanded. 
The Payroll Savings Plan was intro- 
duced throughout the Nation. This 
savings method drew off current 
income before it could get into the 
spending stream. 

Banks and post offices had been 
issuing Series E Bonds from the 
first. Now large establishments 
were authorized to issue these 
bonds direct to their employees. 

During 1941-1945 the American 
people invested more than $54.7 
billion in Savings Bonds and sev- 
eral times that amount in market- 
able war loan securities. A good 
percentage of the people held onto 
their bonds and let them grow. At 
the end of 1945, more than thirty 
billion dollars was still on the books 
as saved through Series E Bonds. 
Investment in the other series 
swelled the amount to almost forty- 
three billion dollars. 


TOTAL liquid savings of indi- 
viduals had increased four-fold 
since 1941, to approximately $200,- 
000,000,000. This was sufficient 
money to give all school children 
during 1952-1953 a college educa- 
tion with enough left over to main- 
tain the Army at the current level 
for approximately three years. 


By putting this huge sum into 
savings before the money could get 
into the spending stream, the 
American people, more than they 
realized, helped keep down infla- 
tion. Of course during World War 
II there wasn’t a lot the public 
could buy. Consumer goods were 
scarce, rationed, or off the market. 

War Bonds were a sure and safe 
place to put the extra money that 
could be used later to buy a new 
refrigerator, a new car, a small busi- 
ness, a farm, a home. This anti- 
inflationary effect continued after 
the war. Without it, inflation in the 
postwar years would certainly have 
been much worse than it was. 

In 1944, to stimulate purchase of 
bonds by military personnel, the 
Treasury Department began issu- 
ing a $10 bond. Because of its low 
cost—$7.50—it proved very popu- 
lar. But like many another good 
thing it was abused. The redemp- 
tion rate was so high that the 
$10 bond was discontinued in 1950. 


THE Savings Bond most familiar 
to everyone was the War Savings 
Bond. Available to both military 
and civilian personnel, it was issued 
in the same denominations as the 
“paby bonds” with one exception— 
a $200 bond was added in 1945. 
These bonds selling at 75 per cent 
of their maturity value, matured in 
ten years. Their interest was 2.9 
per cent, compounded — semi-an- 
nually, when held to maturity. 
After the Victory Loan of 1945 the 
title of the series was changed to 
U. S. Savings Bond, Series E. 

On 1 May 1952 a redesigned 
Series E Bond—purchasable by in- 
dividuals only—was put on sale. 
This improved bond matures in 
nine years and eight months and 
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pays three per cent interest when 
held to maturity. These bonds in- 
crease in cash value every six 
months. They, and also the ones 
now maturing, may be held for an 
additional nine years and eight 
months. When bonds are held ior 
this additional period, owners get 
back $1.80 for every dollar the; 
invest in Savings Bonds. 

In June 1952 another type of 
bond, Series H, went on sale. 
Series H Savings Bonds are de- 
signed for current income and are 
sold at par—$500, $1,000, $5,000 
and $10,000. The annual purchase 
limit is $20,000. Interest is paid 
semi-annually by Treasury check. 

Series H bonds pay three per 
cent interest when held nine years 
and eight months—that is, until 
they mature—and are redeemable 
at par at any time after six months 
from the date issued, upon one 
month’s written notice. 


MILLIONS of Americans are 
buying bonds systematically 
through the Payroll Savings Plan, 
the Bond-A-Month Plan, and (for 
servicemen and women) the Bond 
Allotment Plan. Even little chil- 
dren are learning the meaning of 
thrift by buying Savings Stamps 
on a weekly Stamp Day. 

Including all types of U. S. sav- 
ings bonds, the grand total is above 
$58 billion. And nearly $50 billion 
of this amount, at current cash 
value, is owned by individuals. 

Today Savings Bonds are uni- 
versally recognized as a valuable 
and essential aid in maintaining 
the economy of the United States. 
And since so much of the country’s 
wealth goes into defense, the De- 
fense Establishment realizes the im- 


portant role such saving plays in 
the Nation’s economy. 


IN A memorandum to the heads 
of the Armed Services in January 
1955, Secretary of Defense Charles 
E. Wilson, stated: “We in the De- 
partment of Defense probably have 
a greater appreciation of the need 
for maintaining a relatively high 
level of Defense expenditures with- 
ont upsetting the economic stability 
of the individual. A program that 
will further both of these objec- 
tives deserves our whole-hearted 
support and full-time attention.” 

During the three months follow- 
ing Secretary Wilson’s statement, 
the military services—Army, Navy, 
Air Force and Marine Corps—each 
set up world-wide Savings Bond 
Programs on a continuing basis. 


THE Department of Defense has 
set a goal of 65 per cent participa- 
tion for both military and civilian 
personnel for the calendar year 
1955. Although the goal has not 
yet been reached, all efforts are 
being made to have more than 65 
per cent of Defense personnel buy 
bonds regularly. 

While Savings Bonds play an im- 
portant part in the economy of the 
Nation, they also have a profound 
influence on the economy of the 
individual. One avid Savings Bond 
buyer in the Department of the 
Army put it in these practical terms, 
“I wouldn't think of stopping my 
bi-weekly salary deduction for 
bonds,” she declared. “In the past 
few years the savings bonds my 
husband and I bought made the 
down payment on our home and 
automobile. I wish I could afford a 
larger deduction,” 
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Uniformed foreigners under U. S. Army supervision 
make up the valuable auxiliary force known as 


USAREUR Labor Service 


Bernard J. Quinn 


ODAY in the U.S. Zone of Ger- 

many and along the Line of 
Communications that stretches 
across France, about 26,000 men— 
well over one-third of them former 
“displaced persons” or “homeless 
foreigners —work with the United 
States Army in special units known 
collectively as Labor Service. 

Their work involves all manner 
of support activities—as bridge 
builders and laborers on heavy con- 
struction projects, communications 
specialists, hospital technicians, me- 
chanics, drivers, and ordnance re- 
pair men. Those on guard detail 
stand watch over depots, commis- 
saries, railroad yards or range afield 
on patrols, accompanied by sentry 
dogs which they themselves have 
trained. Theirs is an important role 
in support of the United States 
Army in the free area of Western 
Europe. 

Distinctively uniformed, organ- 
ized and U. S.-equipped, these men 
are not members of any military 
organization. Rather, they are 
German and non-German resident 
civilians who have been trained as 
guard and military support special- 
ists. They work a 48-hour week 
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and may resign or be released on 
two weeks notice. 

Graded in thirteen steps from 
LS-1 through LSO-6, they are 
given, for convenience, the assim- 
ilated titles of Recruit through 
Colonel. Their monthly salaries in 
German marks or French francs 
range from $52.50 for Recruit (LS- 
1) to $250 for Colonel (LSO-6). 
In addition they receive rations, 
clothing and barrack type quarters 
as part of their remuneration. 

Although the U. S. Army, Europe 
(USAREUR) Command employs 
the bulk of these men, they are also 
utilized on a much smaller scale by 
the U. S. Air Force and U. S. Navy 
in Europe. British and French 
forces in Germany also have similar 
type units. 

Basic mission of Labor Service, 
wherever stationed, is to provide 
internal security for U. S. Army in- 
stallations and areas, and to aug- 
ment Army service troop units in 
the performance of non-combatant 
type technical duties. 


USAREUR Labor Service units 
are organized by nationality. The 
present strength contains some 60 
percent Germans, 28 percent Polish, 
8 percent Balts (Latvians, Eston- 
ians and Lithuanians), and 4 per- 
cent former nationals of Iron Cur- 























tain countries, principally Alba- 
nians, Czechoslovakians, Bulgar- 
ians and Russians. Under the 
terms of a special agreement with 
French authorities, only Polish 
units are assigned in the Commu- 
nications Zone; the other nationali- 
ties are utilized in West Germany 
and in the U. S. Sector in Berlin. 

LS security guards in Germany 
wear distinctive blue-gray or black 
uniforms when on duty, and are 
further distinguished by their light 
blue helmets with white striping 
and the letters CG—meaning Civ- 
ilian Guard—on the front. 

In the field all members exclusive 
of guards wear Army fatigue cloth- 
ing; off duty they may wear their 
blue-gray uniforms or civilian cloth- 
ing. German members in dress 
attire wear a distinctive peaked 
mountain cap; others wear a U.S.- 
type oversea cap. All wear a dis- 
tinctive shoulder patch on the left 
sleeve lettered to denote the wear- 
ers nationality. Because of the 
special military agreement the 
United States has with France, the 
Polish LS units on duty in that 
country wear only OD uniforms 
with LS insignia. 

All units have their own clubs 
and canteens, and frequently organ- 





A Labor Service engi- 
neer unit works on a 
bridging project near 
Hanau, Germany. 





ize their own entertainment such 
as dances, shows and similar social 
gatherings. Members publish their 
own newspapers, with a combined 
circulation of about 10,000. 

Units have been utilized on many 
emergency missions in the USAR- 
EUR Command and have proved 
their value each time. They con- 
tributed important aid during the 
vital Berlin Airlift, and several 
years later aided in the Army-con- 
ducted rescue and relief operations 
in flood-stricken Holland, and more 
recently during flood conditions in 
South Germany. 


LABOR Service operations with 
the U. S. Army in Europe date 
back to May 1945 when the first 
organized unit, consisting mostly of 
ex-Polish army members, relieved 
an Army POW guard unit one week 
after the end of the war in Europe. 

During late 1945, Labor Service 
manpower reached a peak strength 
of 250,000. By late 1946 that force 
had declined to about 26,000 with 
Polish still the predominant na- 
tionality. (See “The Blue Legion,” 
November 1948 Dicest.) With 
emigration and repatriation, Polish 
strength declined to about 12,000 
by 1949. 
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Trained sentry dogs 
accompany Labor 
Service guards on pa- 
trol near sensitive in- 
stallations. 


To offset these losses, German 
civilians, mainly former prisoners 
of war, were organized into special 
Industrial Police units. By late 1947 
strength of these units had reached 
13,000. 

With the stepped-up require- 
ments precipitated by the Berlin 
Blockade and Airlift in 1948, addi- 
tional German Labor Service units 
were organized and the Industrial 
Police were gradually phased out. 
Today only one such unit, consist- 
ing of 285 men on special duty in 
Berlin, remains active. 


CURRENTLY all Labor Service 
operations are divided into Liaison, 
Guard and Technical branches, 
with over 17,000 of the approxi- 
mately 26,000 members serving as 
guards. About 8500 are technicians, 
and 100 serve in liaison assign- 
ments. All branches and units are 
controlled at various levels by U. S. 
Army supervision units. 

Staff supervision of Labor Serv- 
ice is the responsibility of a Special 
Staff division of USAREUR Head- 
quarters, functioning along the lines 
of a miniature Army headquarters. 
The Administrative Branch—which 
performs the combined functions of 
S-1, S-2 and Adjutant General 













handles all types of personnel mat- 
ters, including maintenance of LS 
201 files and Morning Reports. Its 
Security Section screens over 700 
cases monthly in coordination with 
U. S. intelligence agencies. 

Organization and Training 
Branch prepares all Tables of Dis- 
tribution for the units, makes up 
basic training programs, coordi- 
nates unit movements and _trans- 
fers, and prepares the Labor Serv- 
ice portion of USAREUR plans. It 
has its own Budget Section which 
shows the average annual cost per 
capita of a Labor Service employee 
in Germany, as of January 1955, 
was $1,489, and $1,701 in France. 
The Branch is the S-3 and Comp- 
troller for the 175 separate Labor 
Service guard and technical units 
in USAREUR. 

A Supply Branch functions as S- 
4, performing all the usual supply 
functions for Labor Service. 


TO PROMOTE uniformity and 
efficiency, all vestiges of foreign 
military identification are forbidden 
in the Labor Service. Guards carry 
the carbine as their standard 
weapon only in performance of 
duty, and all personnel receive only 
such military type training as is 
























necessary in carrying out their 
regular duties. 

Labor Service men are housed, 
clothed and fed by the Army as 
part of their compensation. They 
receive medical treatment from 
German sources, and are entitled to 
German disability and old age in- 
surance benefits. However, LS 
personnel receive no dependents al- 
lowances nor are they granted post 
exchange privileges when on duty 
in Germany. 

Except for the top liaison detach- 
ment directly under USAREUR 
Labor Service Division, all LS units 
are assigned to USAREUR Area 
Commands, COMZ, Seventh Army, 
and to USAREUR Technical Serv- 
ice Commands. The various units 
are organized by Tables of Distri- 
bution based where applicable on 
Army Tables of Organization. 

Non-Germans in the Labor Serv- 
ice today consist of about 6,800 
Poles and 3,450 nationals from areas 
now behind the Iron Curtain. 
Average age of men in this group 
is 34 years. 

In recent years the non-German 
strength has remained quite static. 
Emigration, once a big factor in 
reduction of Polish strength, has 
dwindled to a trickle as compared 
with 1952 when about 12,000 mem- 
bers emigrated to the United States, 
Canada and other countries. 


During 1954 flood re- 
lief operations in Ger- 
many, Labor Service 
forces pitch in to 
build sandbag levees. 





The German element today num- 
bers 15,700 and averages 29 years 
of age. About 50 percent are from 
West German areas; the remainder 
are refugees from East Germany. 
Over 6,000 of the German members 
are currently employed as_tech- 
nicians in such specialties as bridge- 
building, communications installa- 
tions and maintenance, operation of 
DUKW companies in river cross- 
ings, engineer construction and 
medical and ordnance operations. 


WITH the approach of German 
sovereignty, the trend in Labor 
Service is toward a more definite 
civilian-type organization, partic- 
ularly in the case of the German 
members. Present agreements call 
for the disbanding of German La- 
bor Service units consisting of Ger- 
man members within two years 
after German sovereignty was at- 
tained. Units consisting of non- 
Germans, under the same agree- 
ments, will continue. 

Meanwhile the existing Labor 
Service, with all its nationalities 
and its many skills—the Polish and 
other nationalities who have found 
a temporary sanctuary with the 
American forces, and the Germans 
who are helping Americans and 
their homeland—provides valuable 
support in the Army’s largest over- 
sea command. 
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Despite travail and barbaric treatment, the POW must 


continue to defend his country with unflinching patriotism 


After the Battle— 
The Testing Time 


ITH THE ADVENT of total war in which ideologies as well as 

armies are in conflict, America can no longer afford to think of those 
of its fighting men who, by the misfortunes of war, become prisoners in 
some distant land as being on the sidelines for the duration. The soldier’s 
loyalty to his country does not change if he becomes a POW; his respon- 
sibilities remain the same. 

To what standards shall our troops adhere in dealing with Communist 
captors who are at once wily, diabolically cruel, and contemptuous of 
international standards of decency governing treatment of prisoners as 
prescribed in the Geneva Conventions of 1949? 

Deeply concerned with the importance of this issue to the Nation’s 
security, Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson in May 1955 appointed 
a 10-man committee of eminent civilian and military authorities to de- 
velop suitable recommendations. Carter L. Burgess, Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Manpower and Personnel, was named chairman of the 
Defense Advisory Committee on Prisoners of War. 

After intensive study, and consultation with some 68 civic leaders, 
former prisoners of war, and government representatives, the Committee 
issued its 82-page report in August. Members unanimously agreed that 
“Americans require a unified and purposeful standard of conduct for 
our prisoners of war backed up by a first class training program.” A 
six-point code of conduct was recommended for adoption. 

Based on the Committee’s findings, President Eisenhower issued an 
Executive Order promulgating the following Code of Conduct for 
Members of the Armed Forces of the United States. 

While directed to the Armed Forces, the Code is more than a set of 
guiding precepts for Americans in uniform. As the Committee states: 


“The battlefield of modern warfare is all inclusive. Today there are 
no distant front lines, remote no man’s lands, far-off rear areas. The home 
front is but an extension of the fighting front. In the dreaded event of 
another all-out-war—a thermonuclear war—the doorstep may become 
the Nation’s first line of defense. Under such circumstances, the new 
code of conduct for the American serviceman might well serve the 
American citizen.” 
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**By virtue of the authority vested in me as Presideniyf t 
the Armed Forces of the United States, I hereby resgibe 


Forces of the United States which is attached to thisgde 


| AM AN AMERICAN FIGHTING MAN. | SERVE 
IN THE FORCES WHICH GUARD MY COUNTRY 
AND OUR WAY OF LIFE. | AM PREPARED TO 
GIVE MY LIFE IN THEIR DEFENSE. 

A member of the Armed Forces 
is always a fighting man. As such, it is 
his duty to oppose the enemies of the 
United States regardless of the circum- 
stances in which he may find himself, 
whether in active participation in com- 
bat, or as a prisoner of war. 


| WILL NEVER SURRENDER OF MY OWN FREE 
WILL. IF INCOMMAND | WILL NEVER SURREN- 
DER MY MEN WHILE THEY STILL HAVE THE 
MEANS TO RESIST. 


As an individual, a member of 
the Armed Forces may never voluntarily 
surrender himself. When isolated and he 
can no longer inflict casualties on the 
enemy, it is his duty to evade capture and 
rejoin the nearest friendly forces. 

The responsibility and authority 
of a commander never extends to the 
surrender of his command to the enemy 
while it has power to resist or evade. 
When isolated, cut off or surrounded, a 
unit must continue to fight until relieved, 
or able to rejoin friendly forces, by break- 
ing out or by evading the enemy. 


IF 1AM CAPTURED | WILL CONTINUE TO RESIST 
BY ALL MEANS AVAILABLE. | WILL MAKE 
EVERY EFFORT TO ESCAPE AND AID OTHERS 
TO ESCAPE. | WILL ACCEPT NEITHER PAROLE 
NOR SPECIAL FAVORS FROM THE ENEMY. 
The duty of a member of the 
Armed Forces to continue resistance by 
all means at his disposal is not lessened 
by the misfortune of capture. Article 82 
of the Geneva Convention pertains and 





must be explained. He will escape if able 
to do so, and will assist others to escape. 
Parole agreements are promises given the 
captor by a prisoner of war upon his faith 
and honor, to fulfill stated conditions, 
such as not to bear arms or not to escape, 
in consideration of special privileges, us- 
ually release from captivity or lessened 
restraint. He will never sign or enter into 
a parole agreement. 


IV 


IF | BECOME A PRISONER OF WAR, | WILL KEEP 
FAITH WITH MY FELLOW PRISONERS. | WILL 
GIVE NO INFORMATION OR TAKE PART IN ANY 
ACTION WHICH MIGHT BE HARMFUL TO MY 
COMRADES. IF | AM SENIOR, | WILL TAKE COM- 
MAND. IF NOT | WILL OBEY THE LAWFUL 
ORDERS OF THOSE APPOINTED OVER ME AND 
WILL BACK THEM UP IN EVERY WAY. 


Informing or any other action to 
the detriment of a fellow prisoner is des- 
picable and is expressly forbidden. _Pris- 
oners of war must avoid helping the 
enemy identify fellow prisoners who may 
have knowledge of particular value to the 
enemy, and may therefore be made to 
suffer coercive interrogation. 

Strong leadership is essential to 
discipline. Without discipline, camp or- 
ganization, resistance and even survival 
may be impossible. Personal hygiene, 
camp sanitation, and care of sick and 
wounded are imperative. Officers and 
noncommissioned officers of the United 
States will continue to carry out their re- 
sponsibilities and exercise their authority 
subsequent to capture. The senior line 
officer or noncommissioned officer within 
the prisoner of war camp or group of 
prisoners will assume command according 
to rank (or precedence) without regard 
to Service. This responsibility and ac- 
countability may not be evaded. If the 
senior officer or noncommissioned officer 
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esidentyf the United States, and as Commander in Chief of 
Y preibe the Code of Conduct for members of the Armed 
to thisgder and hereby made a part thereof... .”’ 
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is incapacitated or unable to act for any 
reason, command will be assumed by the 
next senior. If the foregoing organization 
cannot be effected, an organization of 
elected representatives, as provided for 
in Articles 79-81 Geneva Convention 
Relative to Treatment of Prisoners of 
War, or a covert organization, or both, 
will be formed. 


V 


WHEN QUESTIONED, SHOULD | BECOME A 
PRISONER OF WAR, | AM BOUND TO GIVE ONLY 
NAME, RANK, SERVICE NUMBER AND DATE OF 
BIRTH. | WILL EVADE ANSWERING FURTHER 
QUESTIONS TO THE UTMOST OF MY ABILITY. 
| WILL MAKE NO ORAL OR WRITTEN STATE- 
MENTS DISLOYAL TO MY COUNTRY AND ITS 
ALLIES OR HARMFUL TO THEIR CAUSE. 


When questioned, a prisoner of 
war is required by the Geneva Convention 
and permitted by this Code to disclose 
his name, rank, service number and date 
of birth. A prisoner of war may also 
communicate with the enemy regarding 
his individual health or welfare as a 
prisoner of war and, when appropriate, 
on routine matters of camp administra- 
tion. Oral or written confessions. true or 
false, questionnaires, personal history 
statements, propaganda recordings and 
broadcasts, appeals to other prisoners of 
war, signatures to peace or surrender ap- 
peals, self criticisms or any other oral or 
written communication on behalf of the 
enemy or critical or harmful to the United 
States, its allies, the Armed Forces or 
other prisoners are forbidden. 

It is a violation of the Geneva 
Convention to place a prisoner of war 
under physical or mental torture or any 
other form of coercion to secure from him 
information of any kind. If, however, a 
prisoner is subjected to such treatment, 
he will endeavor to avoid by every means 
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the disclosure of any information, or the 
making of any statement or the perform- 
ance of any action harmful to the inter- 
ests of the United States or its allies or 
which will provide aid or comfort to the 
enemy. 

Under Communist Bloc reserva- 
tions to the Geneva Convention, the sign- 
ing of a confession or the making of a 
statement by a prisoner is likely to be 
used to convict him as a war criminal 
under the laws of his captors. This con- 
viction has the effect of removing him 
from the prisoner of war status and ac- 
cording to this Communist Bloc device 
denying him any protection under terms 
of the Geneva Convention and repatria- 
tion until a prison sentence is served. 


Vi 


| WILL NEVER FORGET THAT | AM AN AMERI- 
CAN FIGHTING MAN, RESPONSIBLE FOR MY 
ACTIONS, AND DEDICATED TO THE PRINCIPLES 
WHICH MADE MY COUNTRY FREE. | WILL 
TRUST IN MY GOD AND IN THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA. 

The provisions of the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice, whenever appro- 
priate, continue to apply to members of 
the Armed Forces while prisoners of war. 
Upon repatriation, the conduct of prison- 
ers will be examined as to the circum- 
stances of capture and through the period 
of detention with due regard for the 
rights of the individual and consideration 
for the conditions of captivity. 

A member of the Armed Forces 
who becomes a prisoner of war has a con- 
tinuing obligation to remain loyal to his 
country, his Service and his unit. 

The life of a prisoner of war is 
hard. He must never give up hope. He 
must resist enemy indoctrination. Prison- 
ers of war who stand firm and united 
against the enemy will aid one another 
in surviving this ordeal. 








Where conquistadores and 
pirates once rampaged, the 
United States Army Carib- 
bean, wide ranging and 
ever vigilant, reinforces 
hemispheric solidarity as ’ \ 
an alert 
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Sergeant First Class Lloyd G. Grigor 


Troops of the 33d Infantry Regiment move out as helicopter soars over- 
head during Operation Gold Road. 
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an antiaircraft battery roar during a firing problem at Flamenco Island. 





THE SOUTH 


OR CLOSE to half a century, 

the United States Army has 
stood guard over the Panama Canal, 
vital waterway linking the world’s 
two major oceans. Key organiza- 
tion for defense of the Canal Zone 
and the adjacent land and sea ex- 
panses lying south of Mexico and 
Florida in the Western Hemisphere 
is the United States Army Carib- 
bean (USARCARIB) with head- 
quarters at Fort Amador, Canal 
Zone. 

Under command of Maj. Gen. 
Lionel C. McGarr, USARCARIB 
controls all the U. S. Army forces 
based in the Caribbean Theater, 
including U. S. Army Missions and 
the Army sections of Military As- 
sistance Advisory Groups in Central 
and South America. 

Besides carrying out the normal 
missions assigned to an Army, 





SERGEANT FIRST CLASS LLOYD G. 
GRIGOR is noncommissioned officer in 
charge of Press Branch, Public Informa- 
tion Office, USARCARIB. 





USARCARIB keeps alive the art of 
jungle warfare through periodic 
training exercises and instruction at 
a Jungle Warfare Training Center. 

It directs activities of the Inter- 
American Geodetic Survey, an 
agency currently surveying and 
mapping approximately eight mil- 
lion square miles in Latin America. 
And through the facilities of the 
USARCARIB School, known as the 
“West Point of Central and South 
America, it fosters hemispheric 
defense and solidarity by training 
Latin American and United States 
personnel in common military sub- 
jects. 

The 23d Infantry Division has 
its headquarters at Fort Amador, 
Canal Zone. Its major elements 
presently include separate regi- 
mental combat teams in the Canal 
Zone, Puerto Rico and Fort Ben- 
ning, Georgia. 


EARLY DEVELOPMENT 
AS PRESENTLY constituted, 
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USARCARIB includes the former 
Panama Canal and Antilles Depart- 
ments, both of which trace back to 
the development of an inter-oceanic 
canal in the era following the 
Spanish-American War. 

The first Army units to be as- 
signed to the Canal Zone were the 
10th Infantry and elements of the 
llth Engineers which reached 
Panama in 1911. 

As quickly as defense installa- 
tions planned by the Panama For- 
tifications Board neared completion, 
Coast Artillery troops were moved 
in—the 81st Coast Artillery Com- 
pany in December 1913, the 119th 
Coast Artillery Company and 5th 
Infantry Regiment in 1914. 

With the beginning of commer- 
cial transit of the Canal in 1914, the 
Isthmian garrison, designated U. S. 
Army Forces in the Panama Canal 
Zone, was incorporated in the East- 
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ern Department with headquarters 
at Governors Island, New York. 
The senior officer of field forces 
exercised command authority. 

Shortly after the outbreak of 
World War I, command headquar- 
ters for the Isthmus was transferred 
to its present location at Quarr 
Heights. In 1916, cavalry and field 
artillery units were added to the 
defense forces. Finally in 1917, a 
few months after the United States 
entered World War I, a separate 
Panama Canal Department was 
created. 

In 1923, an air branch was estab- 
lished and facilities were built at 
France Field for both land and sea 
planes. 

During this period the island of 
Puerto Rico, although considered a 
point of interception of a sea-borne 
attack upon the Panama Canal, was 
unarmed and undefended. Military 


A cruise ship passes Gold Hill in the Panama Canal, where defense of 
the vital artery is a primary mission of USARCARIB. 
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At the USARCARIB School, both United Stat 
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es and Latin American 


military personnel are trained in military subjects. 


forces there consisted of two bat- 
talions of Puerto Rican infantry 
which had been maintained as an 
internal security force ever since 
the island was ceded to the United 
States at the close of the Spanish- 
American War. The Panama Canal 
defense mission, as it involved the 
island of Puerto Rico, fell within 
the province of the Navy, and train- 
ing of the local infantry regiment 
was only remotely associated with 
the strategic location of the island. 


WORLD WAR Ii ERA 


THE rapid growth of air power 
at the beginning of World War II 
soon made Puerto Rico an impor- 
tant base in the offshore defense 
system and an integral factor in air 
and surface defense of friendly 
shipping in the Caribbean area. 

In 1939 plans were well advanced 
to utilize Puerto Rico as the base of 
United States military operations in 
the Caribbean Sea, just as the Canal 
Zone was the operations center on 
the mainland of Central and South 
America. Two years later the Puerto 
Rican Department was established. 
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With this expansion of the Pan- 
ama Canal defense perimeter, an 
overall command of both Army and 
Navy forces was set up and desig- 
nated the Caribbean Defense Com- 
mand. Interception bases were 
built on the mainland and in the 
arc of Caribbean islands swinging 
from the tip of Florida to the island 
of Trinidad, near Venezuela. 

In the Panama theater of oper- 
ations, close surveillance of the 
Pacific Ocean was the principal 
mission of the air branch. Bases 
were constructed at Salinas, Ecua- 
dor; Talara, Peru; and the Gala- 
pagos Islands. These three bases 
formed the points of a triangle for 
overwater patrolling of the Pacific 
approaches to the Canal. 

The area of Antilles jurisdiction 
included island bases in Cuba, 
Haiti, Santo Domingo and almost 
all of the British possessions in the 
Greater and Lesser Antilles. Most 
of the latter sites were provided 
under the “Destroyers for Bases” 
agreement with Great Britain. 


IN THE Republic of Panama, 

















Chagres River in the Canal Zone. 


searchlight and antiaircraft units 
were clustered at numerous defense 
sites around the Canal. Augment- 
ing these was the big Rio Hato air 
base, the large air station at David, 
and a network of auxiliary airfields. 

The biggest foreign installation 
(exclusive of Panama) was at Trin- 
idad. Intercept bases also were 
maintained at Talara, Peru; Sa- 
linas, Ecuador; and the Galapagos 
Islands. Of lesser importance and 
size were various stations spotted in 
Guatemala, Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica. Ground forces were utilized 
at all of these locations in a guard 
capacity and, in some cases, as 
small holding forces to repel any 
nuisance raids. 

Through 1943, the Caribbean was 
classed as an active theater of oper- 
ations. Later, when it became evi- 
dent that the enemy nations at war 
with the United States could not 
mount a large scale operation 
against the Canal, the category was 
reduced. This meant that defense 
forces were chiefly occupied with 
anti-sabotage activities, anti-sub- 
marine warfare, preparations to 
control nuisance raids, and as a 
training cadre for troops earmarked 
for action in the Pacific. 


Engineer troops perform a stream reconnaissance mission near the 


In November 1947 the Panama 
Canal Department was _ redesig- 
nated the U. S. Army Caribbean 
and later that year, the Caribbean 
Defense Command underwent a 
similar change to the Caribbean 
Command. 


JUNGLE TRAINING 


AMONG its unique activities, 
USARCARIB conducts a Jungle 
Warfare Training Center on the 
Fort Sherman Military Reservation 
in the Canal Zone. Here techniques 
and tactics of jungle warfare are 
studied and materiel for specialized 
jungle operations is tested. 

Established in 1953, the 7437th 
Army Unit, Jungle Warfare Train- 
ing Center (JWTC) vccupies an 
irregular plot of land seven miles 
wide by twelve miles long on the 
Atlantic side of the Isthmus. The 
terrain includes all kinds of tropical 
growth likely to be encountered by 
U. S. armed forces anywhere in the 
world. 

Jungle training conducted by the 
33d Infantry Regiment progresses 
from individual to a battalion level. 
Individual instruction covers such 
topics as Jungle Survival (including 
use of the machete), Camouflage, 
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Road on a 10-day, 60-mile march. 


CBR Warfare, Jungle Living, Jun- 
gle Navigation, Night Compass 
Reading, and Mines and Booby 


Traps. 
Jungle Survival, a four hour 
course, deals with identification 


and uses of plant life (both edible 
and poisonous), animal life (in- 
cluding identification of snakes and 
first aid for snake bite), health, 
hygiene, sanitation, improvising of 
animal traps, and practical hints for 
jungle living and malaria control. 

The course on Jungle Navigation 
teaches men to make their way 
through thick jungle. When the 
soldier has successfully completed 
these subjects he is considered 
jungle indoctrinated and ready for 
instruction in small unit tactics. 

Among the courses given on the 
platoon level are a nine-hour class 
on the “The Art of the Ambush” 
and a fifteen-hour problem on “The 
Platoon in a Night Raid.” Another 
class on “The Company in the At- 
tack on a Fortified Jungle Position” 
is a nine-hour problem emphasizing 
fundamental doctrine and tactical 
principles of offense. 


THE battalion field exercise is 
the culmination and climax of the 
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Fording the Heawenai River, a whine salads during Operation Gold 


five-week jungle training cycle. At 
this time, all instruction and train- 
ing are put to a final test in action 
which involves the entire battalion. 

In addition to training for In- 
fantry companies, the Center offers 
special subjects for the heavy 
weapons company, heavy mortar 
company, medical platoon, and the 
intelligence, pioneer and ammuni- 
tion, and communication sections of 
battalion and regimental headquar- 
ters companies. Much of this train- 
ing is conducted by 33d Infantry 
units, although representatives of 
all support and antiaircraft units on 
the Isthmus also have participated. 


TRAINING EXERCISES 


IN APRIL and May 1953, the 
Center was the site of Exercise 
Brush Bay, in which 900 paratroop- 
ers of the 82d Airborne Division 
joined with Canal Zone units in 
jungle training. 

A similar CONARC exercise, 
Jungle Jim, was held in May and 
June 1955, with 1,100 paratroopers 
of the 2d Battalion, 188th Airborne 
Infantry Regiment, 11th Airborne 
Division participating in a five- 
week jungle training exercise. 

Previously, some 550 of these 
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Fisherman's paradise is what this 
officer calls the area as he returns 
with an 85-pound sailfish, caught on 
45-pound test line. 
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llth Airborne Division paratroop- 


, ers took part in a joint Army-Navy- 


Air Force exercise, Barracuda I, at 
Rio Hato, Republic of Panama, 
This maneuver showed how effec- 
tively the Panama Canal defenders 


can be reinforced by air movement 


of men and equipment from. con- 
tinental United States. 


INTER-AMERICAN GEODETIC 
SURVEY 


OPERATING under USAR- 
CARIB as a part of the Department 
of the Army's MAPPLAN, a world- 
wide mapping program imple- 
mented in 1946, the Inter-American 
Geodetic Survey (IAGS) was es- 
tablished to accomplish the largest 
collaborative mapping project ever 
undertaken—the surveying and 
mapping of approximately 8,000,- 
000 square miles in Latin America. 

The work involves measurement 


' of over 90,000 miles of primary 


arcs of triangulation and the run- 
ning of 195,000 miles of primary 
level lines through tropical jungles 
and over 18,000-foot mountain 
ranges. It includes measuring 250 
baselines, establishing 350  astro- 
nomic stations, installing and ob- 


., serving 200 tide gauges, and 


determining magnetic declinations 
and gravimetric variations at 3,000 
geophysical stations. (See “South 
of the Border Survey,” April 1955 
DIcEsT. ) 

To initiate this gigantic program, 


* the United States offered collabo- 


rative diplomatic and _ charting 
agreements to all of the republics of 
Central and South America and the 
Antilles. All countries with the 
exception of Argentina, Paraguay, 
and Uruguay accepted. Under 
these agreements, IAGS established 
headquarters in each of the capital 
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cities of the collaborating countries 
and staffed them with skilled mili- 
tary and civilian personnel to act 
in an advisory capacity. 

In the beginning, because of an 
acute shortage of trained techni- 
cians in Latin America, much of 
the actual work was done by IAGS 
personnel. This situation has now 
been corrected as a result of on-the- 
job and school training given in the 
IAGS Cartographic School at Fort 
Clayton, Canal Zone. Here students 
from all the collaborating countries 
are instructed in uniform map mak- 
ing procedures and techniques. 


USARCARIB SCHOOL 


SINCE its founding in 1949, the 
U. S. Army Caribbean School at 
Fort Gulick, Canal Zone, has be- 
come a major source of military 
proficiency for increasing numbers 
of Latin-American military men. 

The USARCARIB School, as it is 
known today, was originally set up 
at Fort Gulick to combine all Army 
schools of the Caribbean Com- 
mand. Here officers, cadets, and 
enlisted men from Central and 
South American countries, as well 
as soldiers of the U. S. Army, are 
trained in a wide variety of sub- 
jects. The school also helps ad- 
vance the U. S. Military Assistance 
Program by developing qualified 
instructors, unit leaders, staff of- 
ficers, and specialists who will con- 
tribute to better understanding and 
good will among the armies of the 
American Republics. 

To date, some 11,599 students 
have graduated from the School. Of 
these, 4,039 have been Latin Amer- 
ican students from 18 nations. In- 
cluded in the total are 7,500 U. S. 
Army graduates. 

At present the school consists of 
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Destroyed in 1671 by pirate Henry 
Morgan, ruins of the Cathedral at 
Old Panama still remain as a land- 
mark and tourist attraction. 
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Amid ruins . Old Faia, inter iononit Patrick J. ee, pe Chief 
of Chaplains, blesses troops during maneuver. 


nine instructional divisions. Five 
of these—Automotive, Command 
and Staff, Food Service, Infantry 
Weapons and Tactics, and Military 
Police—are taught in English and 
Spanish. Instruction in the Artil- 
lery, Communications and Engi- 
neering Divisions is solely in 
Spanish, while Administrative Divi- 
sion lectures are in English only. 

Infantry weapons demonstration 
teams from the USARCARIB 
School are frequently called upon 
to demonstrate the operation and 
employment of weapons organic to 
a U. S. infantry regiment. Since 
March 1953 the teams have visited 
12 Latin American countries. 


MILITARY MISSIONS AND MAAGs 
THROUGHOUT the vast land 


area of South America, Central 
America and the Caribbean, United 
States Military Missions and Mili- 
tary Assistance Advisory Groups 





(MAAGs) are carrying out a pro- 
gram of mutual aid involving the 
entire hemisphere. 

Currently USARCARIB has fif- 
teen Army missions and nine Army 
MAAG Sections in Latin American 
countries where they are assisting 
in building a better and more effi- 
cient fighting force for hemispheric 
defense. 

Bolivia, Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Panama, Paraguay, Uruguay and 
Venezuela maintain Army Missions, 
while Chile has a Military Assist- 
ance Advisory Group. 

Countries having both Army Mis- 
sions and Army MAAG Sections 
include Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua and Peru. 

In each country where mutual 
aid is being administered there is 
a basic organization pattern known 
as the U. S. “Country Team” which 
functions under the senior diplo- 
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matic representative of the State 
Department, either an Ambassador 
or a Minister. If military grant 
aid is being extended to the country, 
one part of the U. S. Team is a 
Military Assistance Advisory Group 
(MAAG). Within MAAG, under 
a Chief, there usually are three 
service sections—Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, each with a Chief. While 
the Chief, MAAG, is the advisor 
to the Ambassador on all military 
matters of a joint nature, the U. S. 
Army Section is directly under the 
control of Headquarters USAR- 
CARIB on matters of primary Army 
concern. 

The U. S. Army Sections, MAAG, 
administer the military assistance 
granted to the country’s ground 
forces and advise the Denartment 
of the Army as to the ability and 
potential of the country to absorb 
the programmed military aid. 
Under the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Program, military assistance 
includes military equipment, ma- 
teriel and services. Materiel fur- 
nished by the Army under MDAP 
consists mainly of end-items such 
as guns, vehicles, tanks and ammu- 
nition. Services furnished include 
technical and training assistance; 
in the latter case, responsibility is 
shared with U. S. Army Missions. 


ARMY missions, which are organ- 
ized through diplomatic negotia- 
tions between the State Department 
and the interested government, vary 
in size from one man to as many 
as thirty-six. The nations in which 
missions are located (referred to as 
host governments) must take the 
initial step in asking for negotia- 
tions for the Mission Agreement. 
Although some of the contracts are 
for from two to four years, with 
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provision that the agreement can 
be extended, most of them are now 
being approved for an indefinite 
period. 

After the Mission Agreement is 
signed, a supplementary agreement 
is made which establishes the 
strength, grades and skills of the 
members. Mission members advise 
the host country on military matters 
and teach such subjects as Infantry 
Tactics, Weapon Maintenance, Sig- 
nal Operations, Unit Administration 
and Staff Procedures. 

The Military Missions Section, 
Headquarters, USARCARIB, serves 
as a focal point for all mission and 
MAAG activities concerning the 
Army. The Section maintains close 
liaison with the various missions 
and MAAGS by radio, correspond- 
ence and periodic field visits. Sup- 
plies are delivered to the various 
missions and MAAGS by the Car- 
ibbean Air Command or by ship. 


RECREATION 
TRAVEL opportunities in USAR- 


CARIB are varied and extensive 
due to the centralized location of 
the command. Air travel is the most 
practical means of transportation, 
and both. Panama and Puerto Rico 
are serviced by major airlines. 

Among scenic attractions, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, has some of the 
oldest Spanish buildings in exist- 
ence in the New World. The Santa 
Catalina Palace, official residence of 
the governor, was begun in 1533, 
and shortly thereafter the fortress 
of El Morro, on the present site of 
Fort Brooke, was begun. 

In Panama, 16th Century ruins 
of the ancient cities of Porto Bello, 
18 miles northeast of Colon; Old 
Panama, outside of Panama City; 
and Fort San Lorenzo at the mouth 
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of the Chagres River on the Atlantic 
side of the Isthmus, are still extant. 


THE Caribbean climate lends it- 
self to year-round outdoor activity. 
Despite the tropical characteristics 
of the area, a wide variety of out- 
door recreation is afforded. 

Eleven Service Clubs throughout 
the USARCARIB area_ provide 
troops with a program which in- 
cludes dances, tours, libraries, sol- 
dier shows, contests, and sports. 
Camera fans have nine photo labs 
at their disposal and men interested 
in crafts have the opportunity to 
work with wood, leather, ceramics 
and plastics at eleven craft shops. 

USARCARIB Special Services 
also maintains nine swimming 
pools, tennis courts at thirty-eight 
locations, many golf and baseball 
facilities. Among its offerings are 
four monthly transits of the Panama 
Canal and over 600 deep sea fishing 
expeditions annually on Army craft. 

There are twelve well stocked 
libraries in the command, seven of 
these in the Canal Zone. Motion 
pictures can be seen in fourteen 
theaters throughout the command, 
with over two million admissions 
registered last year. In addition, 
Special Services provides a 16-mm. 
program for units in the field. 


TROOP EDUCATION 


AS PART of the Army-wide edu- 
cation program, USARCARIB pro- 
vides its military personnel with 
the facilities, incentives and guid- 
ance for continuing their general 
education in courses similar to 
those offered in accredited civilian 
schools. 

One of the biggest problems in 
the past few years has been the 
teaching of the English language 
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to Puerto Rican troops in the An- 
tilles and Panama areas. Thousands 
of insular troops inducted in Puerto 
Rico during and since the Korean 
conflict have all been given a course 
in spoken English. 

Functional education for troops 
in the elementary grade level has 
also been of prime importance. 
During the past two years the facili- 
ties of eight education centers were 
used to bring more than 1500 troops 
to levels above the fourth grade. 

Since 1951 Louisiana State Uni- 
versity has provided college-level 
instruction for Armed Forces per- 
sonnel in the area. Since the pro- 
gram began over 2,500 Army enroll- 
ments in 133 classes have been 
recorded. Troops also may attend 
college classes at the Canal Zone 
Junior College and the University 
of Puerto Rico. 

Besides testing and educational 
services, the Command's eight Edu- 
cation Centers offer continuous 
classes in the Spanish language and 
courses which are of help in quali- 
fying for various Military Occupa- 
tional Specialties, such as typing, 
auto mechanics, accounting, mathe- 
matics, mechanical drawing, radio 
and photography. 

Approximately 15 percent of the 
troops participate in the program. 


THE USARCABIB soldier’s work 
may rangé from headquarters activ- 
ities at Quarry Heights to survival 
training in the tangled fastnesses of 
the Jungle Warfare Training Cen- 
ter. Regardless where he may 
serve, he finds that his aspirations 
for travel, recreation and self-im- 
provement have been anticipated 
and amply fulfilled as he goes about 
his daily task of strengthening 
hemisphere defense. 
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The study of military history has enduring 


value to the individual who discovers that 


From the Past 
Comes the Future 


Captain Richard W. Lykes 


HAT IS the value of history 

and of historical writings to the 
professional military man already 
so deeply engrossed in the practical 
problems of planning and troop 
training? 

Opinions on this subject, like 
those held on any controversial 
issue, vary widely. Some find the 
study of history irresistible; others 
see no value in it whatever. 

Definitions of history are as 
varied as opinions concerning it. 
Someone once said that history is 
“the process of making a complex 
truth into a series of lies.” 

Better explanations or definitions 
can be found. Sir Walter Raleigh, 
in describing its importance, said 
that history “hath triumphed over 
time, which beside it nothing but 
eternity hath triumphed over.” 
Another interpretation was offered 
by Henry St. John, Viscount Boling- 
broke, who said, “I have read some- 
where . . . that history is philosophy 
teaching by examples.” Count Leo 
Tolstoy observed that “The subject 
of history is the life of people and 
of humanity.” 

In its broadest sense, history is 
everything that man has felt, 





CAPTAIN RICHARD W. LYKES. QMC- 
USAR, is historian of Fort Lee, Virginia, 
and the Quartermaster Training Com- 
mand. 
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thought, said or done. Some is 
written or recorded but much— 
indeed most—is lost forever. If we 
only had this lost history to draw 
upon, our understanding of many 
of the great problems that beset 
the present day would be much 
improved. 

Often we do not realize it, but 
history is very much a part of our 
everyday lives. Even casual con- 
versations utilize the past to explain 
the present. News analysts marshal 
the facts of history for their inter- 
pretations of today’s activities. Any 
list of best sellers contains books 
that are either straightforward his- 
tory or historical novels. 

When you come right down to 
it, the best way to understand the 
present is to have a good under- 
standing of the past. 


FROM the point of view of the 
military man who desires to ad- 
vance in his profession, military 
history has many uses and advan- 
tages. Itisa basic necessity for an 
understanding of strategy, tactics 
and logistics; its lessons can be used 
for future planning and current 
training; it is important in prepara- 
tion of staff studies and similar 
documents; it is helpful in indoc- 
trination, both of military and civil- 
ian personnel; it is one of the most 
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important factors in developing 
esprit de corps; and it is valuable 
for information of a general nature. 

That military history is a basic 
necessity for an understanding of 
strategy, tactics and logistics is 
recognized by the United States 
Military and the Naval Academies. 
At both institutions it has a promi- 
nent place in the curriculum. 

Expert strategists are, almost 
without exception, students of 
earlier campaigns. They learn les- 
sons in strategy and tactics from a 
host of military historians and com- 
mentators, starting back with Sun 
Tzu, Herodotus and Thucydides, 
Machiavelli through Clausewitz, 
Mahan, DuPicq, Foch, Henderson 
—to name but a few. 

They also study the books of 
more recent and contemporary 
writers and students of military 
affairs, and read the accounts of 
actual battle leaders from Caesar 
down to Eisenhower, Bradley, Pat- 
ton, Clark, Arnold and others. 

Although most writings concern 
strategy and tactics, the study of 
modern logistics also has a great 
realm of historical writing to draw 
upon. More historians are beccm- 
ing interested in this phase of mili- 
tary activity and the Quartermaster 
Corps has already written more 
than a score of long and detailed 
studies. Others are in preparation. 

In planning for the future, the 
best and most efficient manner of 
preparing programs is to have re- 
course to past experience. The 
answers to training problems that 
worked yesterday may not work as 
well tomorrow—but often with 
modification and adjustment they 
can be fitted to present situations. 

At the same time, a study of what 
occurred previously often may show 


pitfalls that can be avoided. 


IN THE field of current training, 
instruction in military history and 

‘background history” is common 
practice in military schools. In most 
service schools, because of limited 
time, only one or two lectures can 
be given. But that they are con- 
sidered important is shown by the 
fact that they are given at all in 
the time available. 

During World War II authorities 
found that it was not enough to 
train men how to fight—it was also 
necessary to explain why they 
fought. 

Not all of the orientation lectures 
or talks were on history but nearly 
everyone treated the subiect his- 
torically. In other words, when 
explaining the “why” it was found 
necessary to give the background 
of the subject. 

Today history can be used for 
supplemental reading during a 
course of instruction. Few training 
procedures are more worthwhile 
than that of supplementing a class 
lecture or discussion with a reading 
assignment which provides histor- 
ical examples. This gives a depth 
to a subiect that can be obtained 
in no other way. 


IT IS generally agreed that good 
staff work is essential to the success 
of the Army, whether in training 
camp, occupation zone, or on the 
field of combat. To be reliable, 
staff studies must be based upon 
fact. 

Two major sources may be used 
in the preparation of reliable staff 
studies. One is through actual ob- 
servation and experience; the other 
is through observation and expe- 
rience of others. The good staff 
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member uses both to arrive at bal- 
anced and valid conclusions. 

A fruitful method of drawing on 
the experience of others is by use 
of historical precedent. Often it is 
the only available source. Any of- 
ficer asked to prepare a study can 
start at no better place than with 
past experience. 

For this reason, all officers should 
have a foundation in military his- 
tory. This involves not merely a 
good background in reading, but 
the ability to gather and assemble 
historical material. By recourse to 
research the lessons of history may 
be found and applied. Failure to 
dig out the experiences of others 
may well result in an unrealistic 
study which can lead to a mislead- 
ing conclusion—one which can 
have an undesirable effect on the 
military operation and incidentally 
on the individual’s own career. 

It is an accepted principle among 
supervisors that people do their 
best work when they understand 
the reason why. Thus it has been 
found helpful to indoctrinate new 
arrivals in the mission, organization 
and history of an activity. If that 
is not possible, a short written ac- 
count may be prepared to help 
foster interest. The individual de- 
rives a certain pride in belonging 
to a unit with a proud history. 

A complete understanding of the 
overall mission of the unit or organ- 
ization, its mission and past accom- 
plishments, often helps the individ- 
ual to develop into an enthusiastic 
and outstanding worker. 


ALL of this of course is closely 
related to the deve elopment of esprit 
de corps, which is as intangible as 
a dream but as material as fire- 
power. 


The essence of esprit de corps is 
a sense of pride in belonging to 
some organization, plus a strong 
belief in the value and worth of the 
particular unit. Instilling of esprit 
de corps goes a step beyond mere 
indoctrination, in the same respect 
as the demands of war transcend 
those of peace. 

In the days pricr to World 
War II, when men frequently re- 
mained with their units for several 
years, the newcomer was taken to 
the trophy room or unit museum 
soon after joining the organization. 
There he could see tangible evi- 
dence of the unit’s history—battle 
streamers, citations, flags, trophies. 
Today the Army i is striv ing to revive 
pride of unit through Operation 
Gyroscope which will allow men 
to remain longer with a particular 
unit. 

Pride in unit may be easier to 
foster in the more romantic or ad- 
venturous fighting organizations— 
but the good leader can instil such 
pride in any unit through a judi- 
cious use of history. Many organ- 
izations engaged primarily in 
logistics or support have long and 
colorful histories. The individual 
can be given a sense of pride by 
recounting them 


MILITARY history, finally, is 
valuable for information of a gen- 
eral nature. Through a study of 
history we learn the great ideas and 
hopes of the past, which we can 
develop for our own use. Ideas 
are the most dynamic forces in the 
world. Indeed, our own democracy 
was first an idea before it became 
a gigantic world force. 

In a totalitarian state the soldier 
and civilian alike are supposed to 
know only what the state masters 
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wish. But in our free nation, 
everybody has access to the works 
of admirers and critics alike. The 
individual, whether soldier or civil- 
ian, is told in effect “Here is what 
some observers think of us and why. 
Look around, study, and come to 
your own conclusions.” A_ thor- 
ough study of our country’s growth 
is recommended to replace _half- 
truths with knowledge, bombast 
with patriotism, and lip service with 
true devotion. 

In this connection, three sugges- 
tions are appropriate. 

First, recognize tue value of his- 
tory. Even if you as an individual 
are not convinced of its importance, 
the past is never dead and buried. 
It keeps returning either to help us 
or to haunt us. A knowledge of 
errors and mistakes of the past will 
help you to avoid them; a knowl- 
edge of previous successes will help 
you to repeat them. 

Second, learn to discriminate be- 
tween what may be historically of 
value and what will be of no future 
help. Certain tests may be ap- 
plied to determine what papers and 
documents may be useful from your 
own professional life. All docu- 
ments relating to important changes 
of policy should be valuable. Train- 
ing schedules and programs, move- 
ment and maneuver instructions, 
special orders and correspondence 
relating to these matters—all will 
provide material that the future 
historian can use. 

In this area, Department of the 
Army Pamphlet 20-200, Guide to 
the Writing of American Military 


History, will give valuable informa- 
tion on documents, historical re- 
search and writing procedures. It 
also contains a valuable bibliog- 
raphy of books on military history 
and science. 

Third, begin a historical file as 
soon as possible. There is nothing 
new in this suggestion. Many a 
general officer has maintained his- 
torical files for his own use. The 
files should be free from bias if 
they are to be of maximum service 
—that is, they should contain 
records of failures as well as 
triumphs. 


HISTORICAL files should be 
maintained by units as well as by 
individuals. These should show the 
problems faced and how they were 
solved, or failed to be solved. They 
should show the program, reflect 
policy changes and enumerate sig- 
nificant facts and figures. 

Copies or photostats of important 
documents may be used if originals 
are not available. Such records may 
prove of priceless worth. If such 
a file does nothing more, it may 
insure your activity from being 
slighted at some future date when 
the overall final history is compiled. 
Some excellent suggestions on de- 
veloping unit histories are con- 
tained in Officers’ Call, Volume 5, 
Number 4, “Harness Your History.” 

No matter how the individual 
may feel about the study of history, 
it is part of the very life of all of 
us. And it is of special importance 
to the military man who desires 
to advance professionally. 
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—For Your Background Reading 


Department of the Army Pamphlet 20-200, Guide to the Writing of American 
Military History, is intended as an aid in the study and writing of all phases of 
American military history. As part of its extensive 34-page bibliography, the 
publication lists a number of works that have had, and still exert, an important 
influence on American military thinking. Following are some basic, thought- 


provoking works cited in the bibliography. 


Army War College. Statement of a Proper Military Policy for the United 
States. Washington, 1916. 

Bowman, Isaiah. The New World, Problems in Political Geography. 
Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, New York, and Chicago, 1928. 

Clausewitz, von, Carl. On War. (Translation by J. J. Graham.) London, 
1918. 3 vols. 

De Gaulle, General Charles. The Army of the Future. Philadelphia and 
New-York, 1941. 

Doubleday, Inc. The Constitution of the United States of America and the 
Declaration of Independence. Garden City, 1948. 

Douhet, Giulio. The Command of the Air. (Translation by Ferrari.) 
New York, 1942. 

DuPicq, Colonel Ardant. Battle Studies. (Translation by Col. John N. 
Greely and Maj. Robert C. Cotton.) New York, 1921. 

Emeny, Brooks. The Strategy of Raw Materials. New York, 1934. 

Foch, Marshal Ferdinand. ‘he Principles of War. (Translation by Belloc. ) 
New York, 1920. 

Fuller, Maj. Gen. J. F. C. Machine Warfare. London, 1942. 

Goltz, von der, Baron Colmar. The Conduct of War. (Translated by 
Ist Lt. Joseph T. Dickman.) Kansas City, 189€. 

The Nation in Arms. (Translated by Philip A. Ash- 
worth.) London, 19138. 

Herring, Pendleton. The Impact of War. New York, 1941. 

Hittle, J. D. The Military Staff. .Harrisburg, 1949. 

Jomini, Henry. The Art of War. (Translation by Capt. H. G. Mandel and 
Lt. W. T. Craighill.) Philadelphia, 1862, 1863, 1879. 

Lea, Homer. The Valor of Ignorance. New York, 1942. 

Machiavelli, Niccolo. The Art of War. Albany, 1815. 

The Prince and the Discourses. New York, 1940. 

Mahan, Alfred T. The Influence of Sea Power Upon History, 1660-1783. 
Boston, 1890. 

Palmer, John M. America in Arms. New Haven, 1941. 

Washington, Lincoln, Wilson: Three War Statesmen. 











Garden City, 1930. 

Schellendorff, von, General Bronsart. The Duties of the General Staff. 
Ath Edition; London, 1905. 

Schlieffen, von, General Fieldmarshal Count Alfred. Cannae. Ft. Leaven- 
worth, 1931. 2 vols., 1 of text and 1 of maps. 

Simonds, Frank, and Brooks Emeny. The Great Powers in World Politics. 
New York, 1939. 

Thompson, Warren S. Plenty of People. New York, 1948. 

Thucydides. The Peloponnesian War. (Crawley.) New York, 1934. 

U. S. Inspector General’s Office. Regulations for Order and Discipline of 
Troops of the United States. (General von Steuben’s Blue Book.) Phil- 
adelphia, 1779. 

Upton, Emory. The Military Policy of the United States. Washington, 1917. 

Verdy du Vernois, von, General Julius A. F. W. Studies in the Leading of 
Troops. (Translated by Lt. Col. William Gerlach.) Kansas City, 1906. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars, eds. Washington’s Farewell Address. 1926. 

Wilkinson, Spencer, The Brain of an Army. London, 1891. 
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WHAT’S NEW 


IN TRAINING LITERATURE, AIDS AND EXTENSION COURSES 


Keep your organizatien current with the latest training materials by 
referring to this section in each issue. 








TRAINING LITERATURE 


The following information is furnished 
for the purpose of notifying interested 
agencies of impending new publications. 
DO NOT REQUISITION until copies 
have been received on automatic initial 
distribution or items are listed in DA 
Pamphlet 310-3. 

Radar Set AN/MPQ-19. This new 
manual in the 6 Series is a guide for the 
employment of FA radar sections employ- 
ing the AN/MPQ-10. The manual ex- 
plains basic radar principles, character- 
istics of set components and the organi- 
zation, equipment, assignment, and com- 
munications of the FA radar section. 

Tank, 90mm. Gun, M48. A new field 
manual in the 17 Series gives the general 
characteristics of the tank, explains in de- 
tail the armament, turret controls, fire 
control instruments and provides guidance 
in fire commands, duties, crew drill and 
service of the piece. In addition the 
manual will prescribe the gunnery quali- 
fication course for the M48. 

Weapons Manuals. New and revised 
23 Series manuals have been prepared 
on the following weapons: 

Browning Machinegun, Cal .30 (FM 
23-55 ) 

Browning Machinegun, Cal .50, HB, 
M2 (FM 23-65) 

76mm. Gun, M48 (FM 23-(_ )) 

106mm. Rifle, M40 (FM 238-82) 


Field Artillery Battalion. Changes 2 
to FM 6-101 will prescribe the use of a 
new DA Form 6-( ), “Field Artillery 
Unit Firing Record.” 

Maneuver Control. A revision of FM 
105-5, November 1952 which brings the 
1952 edition up to date and includes an 
unclassified method for umpiring atomic 
play. 

Junior ROTC Manual. This new man- 
ual consisting of 3 volumes is currently 
being processed for publication. The 
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manual will replace a commercial publi- 
cation presently used in the Junior ROTC 
program and together with FM’s 21-13, 
Soldiers Guide and 22-5, Drill and Cere- 
monies will supply the student references 
required in the program. 

Signal Corps ROTE Manual. A new 
manual in 3 volumes will be published 
for use as the basic reference for branch 
material (Signal Corps) instruction in the 
Senior ROTC program. 

Instrument Flying—Theory and Pro- 
cedures. A Technical Manual in the 
1-Series which provides a guide to Army 
aviators in attaining and maintaining pro- 
ficiency in attitude, instrument tech- 
niques, and weather techniques. 

Desert Operations. A revision of FM 
31-25, 14 March 1942 bringing up to 
date the information on planning, con- 
ducting, and training for desert warfare. 
It discusses the characteristic effects of 
deserts on troops, equipment, and opera- 
tions, and tells how they can be overcome. 


TRAINING AIDS 


The program for development, produc- 
tion and distribution of training aids 
(films, graphics, and devices ) is designed 
to support the Army Training Programs 
and to help solve training problems en- 
countered in the field. 

Following are examples of recently dis- 
tributed aids made available to Army 
units through training aids subcenters and 
film and equipment exchanges. 

Antiaircraft Artillery. The following 
films are of interest to AAA units: 

TF 9-1846 Antiaircraft Artillery 
Fire Control Systems 
—Part III—The Type 
Director with the SCR- 
584—Radar Set. 
Antiaircraft Artillery 
Fire Control Systems 
—Part IV—tThe Inte- 
grated Fire Control 
System M33. 





TF 9-2199 
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TF 44-2154 NIKE I SAM Battal- 
ion, Preparation of the 
Missile—Part V—Oxi- 
dizer Servicing. 

TF 44-2159 NIKE I SAM Battal- 
ion, Missile Defueling 
—Part I—Preparation 
for Defueling. 

TF 44-2160 NIKE I SAM Battal- 

ion, Missile Defueling 

—Part II—Removal of 

Starting Fluid and Ox- 

idizer. 

NIKE I SAM Battal- 

ion, Missile Defueling 

—Part I[I—Removal 

of JP-4. 


Land Mine Warfare. Three new train- 
ing films have been distributed. They are: 


TF 20-1981 Land Mine Warfare— 
Part I1I—Laying the 
Minefield ( Unclassi- 
fied—22 minutes). 

TF 20-1985 Land Mine Warfare— 
Part VII—Protective 
Minefields ( Unclassi- 
fied—11 minutes). 

TF 20-1987 Land Mine Warfare— 
Part IX—Assault 
Breeching ( Unclassi- 
fied—19 minutes). 

The Soldier’s Mission and Responsibili- 
ties. This new miscellaneous film (MF 
45-8440) is a 13 minute film designed to 
brief all military personnel entering the 
Army, in the soldier’s responsibility to 
prepare himself for battle. 

It’s Up to You. A new film (TF 8- 
2125) for all military personnel but aimed 
at the new soldier. The film (running 
time—32 minutes ) explains the emotional 
adjustments required due to the military 
environment, the basis for such feelings, 
and methods and facilities available to 
adjust to the new environment. 

Headspace Adjustment, Machine Gun, 
Caliber .30. This 4-minute film (MF 
7-8320) is designed for all military per- 
sonnel undergoing Infantry training. It 
teaches how to correct headspace ad- 
justment, proper positioning of the barrel 
in the barrel extension, and the like. 

Graphic Training Aids. New and re- 
vised GTA’s on the following subjects 
have recently been approved for publica- 
tion and distribution: 

Rubber Insulated Combat Boat 
Message Writing—Multiple Address 


TF 44-( ) 








Army Lettering 

Howitzer 155mm, M1 

Howitzer 105mm, M2A1 

Howitzer 240mm, and Gun 8-Inch, 
M1 

Family of Fuses 

Family of Shells 

New Training Devices. Army partici- 
pation at the Navy Special Devices Cen- 
ter provides for development of required 
Army training devices such as: trainers, 
working models, simulators, demonstra- 
tors, special purpose targets, and operable 
transparencies. 

Some of the devices which have been 
developed, tested, procured, and distrib- 
uted to using units are: 

Disappearing E or F Target 

Device 3—C-50 

A portable hand-cocked target for 
field firing exercises. When hit by 
a bullet it falls forward, triggered by 
a micro-switch. Aids in rapid scor- 
ing and provides realism in field 
firing problems. 

Tank Turret Familiarization & Com- 

munication Trainers 

Devices 3-T-47 & 3-T-48 
Lightweight replicas of turret for 
M47 and M48 tanks which duplicate 
all controls of operational tanks, 
saves tanks and dollars in training. 


ARMY EXTENSION COURSES 


The following subcourses recently have 
been approved for publication. 

The Army Program System. Finance 
School Subcourse 40-2. Covers primary 
and command programs; program devel- 
opment; program execution; revision of 
programs; changes of schedules; and pro- 
gram review and analysis. 

Staff Writing. Quartermaster School 
Subcourse 50-11. Covers principles of 
staff writing; preparation of memorandum 
for record and disposition form; the staff 
study—its purpose, format, preparation. 

Planning for Psychological Warfare 
Operations. Psychological Warfare School 
Subcourse Number 13. Covers basic poli- 
cies; personnel and logistics; intelligence, 
operations; small-scale and emergency op- 
erations; the psychological warfare annex. 

Communications Zone III. Command 
and General Staff College Subcourse 
Number 39. Covers the organization 
functions, capabilities, relations, and basis 
of assignment of units of the technical 
services in the communications zone. 
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The Pentagon and the Field 


A new system for distributing expend- 
able military supplies has been started 
on a test basis by the Army Quarter- 
master Corps. A Self-Service Supply 
Center was recently opened at Fort Lee, 
Virginia, and a second such Center will 
be started, also as a test, at Fort Lewis, 
Washington. 

Modeled upon the modern supermarket, 
the Centers are designed to streamline 
and simplify the task of supplying the 
Army’s low-value but high-volume items 
of expendable supplies (other than food ) 
to military units. Typical expendables 
include office supplies, housekeeping 
items such as brooms, brushes, soaps; 
and utilities supplies. 

In lieu of the present item allowances, 
a monetary allowance will be established 
for each military unit or organization. 
A cashier at the check-out counter will 
compute the monetary cost, and the unit 
will be given a copy of the sales form 
showing the dollar cost of purchases and 
the dollar credit still available to the unit. 

Initially, only Quartermaster expend- 
ables will be stocked by the Centers. 
Other Technical Service expendable sup- 
plies will be added later during the test. 


ws 


In keeping with the policy of making 
available to oversea forces the most mod- 
ern developments in military weapons, 
two units have been assigned to United 
States Army Forces in the Far East—the 
5th Field Artillery Battery (762-mm. 
Rocket) which recently completed train- 
ing at Fort Sill, Oklahoma; and the 633d 
Field Artillery Battalion (280-mm. Gun) 
which completed training at Fort Bragg, 
North Carolina. 


Army extension course enrollment at the 


end of June 1955 was 118,891, the high- 
est in the history of the program. 
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Reproduction of punched cards over 
radio circuits from Washington to Heidel- 
berg, and by land lines from Washington 
to Fort Dix, was recently initiated by 
Headquarters, United States Army Europe 
to test the feasibility of handling person- 
nel assignments by electronic means. 

Rapid transmission of -assignment data 
between the USAREUR assignment team 
at Fort Dix and Headquarters USAREUR 
will permit direct assignment of individ- 
uals to units in Europe, thus saving trans- 
portation costs and time spent in replace- 
ment depots. 


ws 


Suggestions made by Army civilian and 
military employees during Fiscal Year 
1955 are expected to save approximately 
$20,245,897. A total of 61,669 recom- 
mendations—some 5,000 more than the 
preceding year—were received from civil- 
ian and military personnel during Fiscal 
Year 1955. Of this figure, 11,734 sug- 
gestions by civilians and 3,287 offered by 
military personnel were adopted at instal- 
lations in this country and abroad. 


ws 


The Adjutant General’s Office is at- 
tempting to “clean-up” the combat pay 
certification project with a view toward 
establishing a termination date for sub- 
mission of claims. All personnel who 
served in the Korean operation between 
1 June 1950 and 27 July 1953 may submit 
applications (DD Form 667) for con- 
sideration. Claims must be submitted 
by the individual; they are not automat- 
ically paid even though a person may 
be eligible. 

Applications may be submitted either 
to the commander of the organization 
with which the applicant is serving, if 
pertinent records are available in the 
field 201 file, or to The Adjutant General, 
Washington 25, D. C., in those cases 
where duty was performed in a_ prior 
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period of service and records are not at 
the disposal of the commander. Appeals 
must be submitted to The Adjutant 
General. Commanders are asked to urge 
all personnel under their command to 
submit applications or appeals as soon 
as possible so as to assist in this “clean- 


up” campaign. 


“Rolling Along,” a soldier show featur- 
ing winners and finalists in the Second 
All-Army Talent Contest of last June, and 
produced by the Special Services Division 
of The Adjutant General’s Office, is cur- 
rently touring United States Army instal- 
lations in Alaska, the Far East, and 


Hawaii. 


Operation Flyaway. a program to ex- 
pedite the movement of basic training 
graduates from home stations to United 
States Army Europe by aerial transpor- 
tation—was launched in September. The 
program also provides for the return to 
continental United States of unaccom- 
panied male USAREUR personnel who 
are eligible for release from active duty. 
Personnel traveling under the program are 
not processed through oversea replace- 
ment or returnee-reassignment stations. 

Commercial aircraft is used to transport 
training base personnel to McGuire Air 
Force Base, New Jersey, and to transport 
returnees from McGuire AFB to transfer 
stations in continental United States. 
MATS aircraft is used for transportation 
between McGuire AFB and Rhein-Main 
Airport, Frankfurt, Germany. 


Wy 


Army personnel are being encouraged 
to take photographs as a hobby during 
off-duty time so that they may participate 
in the Sixth Interservice Photography 
Contest sponsored jointly by the Depart- 
ments of the Army, Navy, Air Force and 
the Marine Corps during 1956. 

Army preliminary contests will be held 
at installation level during December 
1955 and at command level in February 
1956. The Department of the Army con- 
test, sponsored by The Adjutant General, 
will be judged during May 1956. Winning 
Army photographs will compete in the 
Department of Defense-level contest in 
June 1956. 





Landlink—a national Command Post 
Exercise developed to test transportation 
procedures, plans and methods under 
emergency conditions was concluded 1 
October, concurrent with the NATO-wide 
Command Post Exercise Lifelink. Major 
activity centered at Fort Eustis, Virginia. 

Landlink was a simulated or “paper 
exercise” with no actual supplies or trans- 
port vehicles taking part. Its primary 
purpose was to exercise those staffs and 
agencies within the Military Departments 
which are directly responsible for the 
management and control of traffic. It 
also provided a test, in part, of emergency 
plans and procedures. 
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As part of a plan to utilize electronic 
machines for Army personnel accounting 
and record keeping, The Adjutant Gen- 
eral, Major General John A. Klein, ap- 
pointed a full time committee to study 
applications in this area last spring. The 
committee recently completed its first 
system analysis study, and several elec- 
tronic equipment manufacturers have 
been invited to submit their proposals. 
Ultimate objective of the plan is “one- 
shot-paperwork”—i.e., the manual record- 
ing of information only once with all 
subsequent processing done by machines. 


w% 


Immediate action has been taken by the 
Army to implement the three enlistment 
programs provided for in the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955 as a step toward a 
trained and ready Reserve. 

Immediate enlistments for six years in 
the Army Reserve are being accepted 
from persons who have not yet been 
ordered to report for induction. They 
will be required to serve two years on 
active duty, participate with a Ready 
Reserve unit for three years, and serve 
one year in the Standby Reserve, where 
no Reserve training is required. 

Enlistments also are being accepted in 
the Army Reserve with draft-deferred 
status for men under 18% years of age. 
A quota of 90,000 enlistments of this 
type is authorized during the remainder 
of Fiscal Year 1956. Volunteers under 
this program must agree to participate in 
six months active duty for training. En- 
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listees will be paid $50 per month 
during the active duty training period, 
aad will also be required to participate 
satisfactorily in the Army Reserve training 
program for the balance of their eight 
year enlistment. High school students 
who volunteer for this program may be 
deferred from the initial active duty 
training period until completion of their 
high school courses or attainment of age 
20, whichever is earlier. 

Another program offers a shortened 
reserve enlistment to men with a Reserve 
obligation who complete their term of 
active service after the date of the Act 
and before 1 July 1957. Individuals in 
this category can fulfill their Ready Re- 
serve obligation by serving satisfactorily 
for one year with an Army Reserve unit. 
Any remaining military obligation will be 
completed in the Standby Reserve. 


wy 


College Entrance Examination Board 
(CEEB) tests will henceforth be used to 
determine the mental qualifications of 
candidates for admission to the United 
States Military Academy. The College 
Board tests, according to Department of 
the Army Circular 350-5, will be in lieu 
of the special mental examinations previ- 
ously constructed solely for West Point. 
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Volunteers for the new six months 
active duty Army Reserve Program will 
receive their training in three phases, 
with the initial phase—basic combat 
training—to be conducted at six combat 
arms training establishments: Fort Ord, 
California; Fort Jackson, South Carolina; 
Camp Chaffee, Arkansas; Fort Leonard 
Wood, Missouri; and possibly at Fort 
Bliss, Texas, and Fort Knox, Kentucky. 

Advanced individual and basic unit 
training—the second and third phases— 
will be conducted as follows: Infantry 
at Forts Ord and Jackson; Antiaircraft 
Artillery at Fort Bliss; Armor at Fort 
Knox; Engineer at Fort Leonard Wood; 
Signal and Military Police at Camp 
Gordon, Georgia; Ordnance at Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, Maryland; Transporta- 
tion at Fort Eustis, Virginia; Medical at 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas; and Quarter- 
master at Fort Lee, Virginia. 


A central file of military police reports 
is maintained at The Provost Marshal 
General's Central Repository at Camp 
Gordon, Georgia. The Repository receives 
reports on incidents of a criminal nature 
involving military personnel wherever 
they may be stationed throughout the 
world. All information developed in in- 
vestigations is thus centrally available. 
Copies of reports are furnished to De- 
partment of Defense agencies and other 
agencies of the Executive Branch of the 
Federal Government having a legitimate 
need therefor. Established in July 1950, 
the Repository now contains more than 
100,000 investigative files and 300,000 


index cards. 


The CONUS survey of utilization of 
skilled enlisted technicians will enter its 
fourth year of operation in January 1956. 
Primary purpose of this survey, conducted 
“on-the-spot” by Department of the Army 
Personnel Management Teams, is to ob- 
tain information on the effectiveness of 
personnel utilization, to initiate corrective 
action in cases of mal-utilization, and to 
inform the Department of the Army of 
causes for mal-utilization. Corrective 
actions taken at all echelons of command 
resulted in a reduction in the rates of 
improper utilization from 17 percent for 
the period January-March 1953, to 12 
percent during the last 1955 survey. 
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Following destructive floods caused by 
hurricanes in New England, a total of 
104 diesel electric locomotives were made 
available by the Army for relief work in 
the devastated areas. 

Under Operation Noah, the Army En- 
gineers conducted relief work in 152 cities 
and towns, with more than 400 contracts 
let for debris removal, emergency repair 
and temporary replacement work in hard- 


hit areas. 
A 


AR 601-229 prescribes qualifications 
and procedures for enlistment and reen- 
listment of personnel for the purpose of 
attending Army service schools. This 
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option is applicable to qualified in-service 
men and women ( Regular Army enlistees, 
inductees, and Army reserve component 
personnel on active duty), and to those 
individuals who enlist or reenlist within 
90 days from date of discharge or relief 
from active duty from the Army. Courses 
available under this program are listed 
in the current Army School Catalog. As 
prescribed in AR 601-229, applicants will 
apply to their unit commander or to the 
recruiting installation commander if en- 
listing or reenlisting from civilian life. 


Ne 


The Transportation Corps has been 
given the job of testing and licensing 
motor vehicle drivers throughout the 
Army. AR 600-55 provides for the es- 
tablishment of testing stations at all in- 
stallations. Drivers will be given a series 
of written tests to determine their apti- 
tude, as well as a physical test and a 
road test prior to licensing. Those fail- 
ing any of the three tests will be given 
remedial training to help them meet 
Army standards. 


Specialized safety training courses for 
key personnel, both civilian and military, 
of major Army commands will be con- 
ducted at New York University and 
Northwestern University under general 
supervision of the Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G-1, Department of the Army. 
Two classes during 1956 at New York 
University will run from 30 January 
through 17 February and 23 April 
through 11 May. The 1956 class at The 
Traffic Institute, Northwestern University, 
will be conducted 9 April through 4 May. 
Details on those eligible, applications 
and quotas are set forth in Department 
of the Army Circular 385-8. 
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Religious preferences of Armed Forces 
personnel will henceforth be spelled out 
on identification tags instead of being 
designated by a single letter as at present. 
This will assure that chaplains, in an 
emergency, have a clear knowledge of an 
individual’s faith to see that appropriate 
last rites are administered. 


Official Notes 





CODE OF CONDUCT. Department 
of the Army Bulletin 13 contains the 
Code of Conduct for Members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, as 
promulgated in Executive Order 10631. 
(See page 23, this issue. ) 





COMPLAINTS. AR 20-50 provides 
instructions to inspectors general, to com- 
manders having inspectors general on 
their staffs, and to others having need of 
their use, in connection with receipt and 
processing of complaints. 





TRAINING AIDS CENTERS. AR 
350-340 establishes procedures that gov- 
ern operations of the training aids centers 
and subcenters in continental United 
States, and overseas when directed by 
the commanding general of the command. 





RECRUITING. AR 601-275 defines 
the various recruiting agencies of the 
Army and sets forth responsibilities of 
each. Instructions pertaining to qualifi- 
cations and procedures for enlistment in 


the Regular Army are contained in AR 
615-120 and SR 615-120-2, while in- 
structions pertaining to the Intra-Army 
Reenlistment Program are. contained in 
AR 601-280. 





OFFICER PROMOTIONS. AR 624— 
115 outlines the general policy for the 
temporary promotion of officers on active 
duty in the Army of the United States, 
other than active duty for training. 





CORRECTION OF RECORDS. AR 
15-185 establishes procedures for making 
application, and the consideration of ap- 
plications, for the correction of military 
records by the Secretary of the Army 
acting through the Army Board for Cor- 
rection of Military Records. 





TRANSPORTATION REQUESTS. AR 
55-53 prescribes procedures to be fol- 
lowed in the issue and use of United 
States of America transportation requests. 
It applies to movement of military per- 
sonnel and their dependents. 
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ALLOTMENTS. AR 35-1901 governs 
procedures for authorizing, discontinuing 
and changing allotments of pay. 





ROTC AWARDS. AR 145-7 prescribes 
the conditions under which certain 
awards are made for outstanding aca- 
demic and ROTC achievements. One is 
the National Defense Transportation As- 
sociation Award; another is the Society of 
American Military Engineers Award. 





WARRANT OFFICER PROMO- 
TIONS. AR 624-155 outlines general 
policy for the temporary promotion of 
warrant officers on active duty. Such 
temporary appointments in the Army of 
the United States are for indefinite 
periods and will not terminate perma- 
nent appointments in the Regular Army 
or reserve components. 





RECRUITMENT MATERIAL. AR 
601-279 clarifies means of handling in- 
quiries concerning sending of recruitment 
material into a foreign country. This is 
prohibited to other than American diplo- 
matic officials without the consent of the 
foreign nation involved, regardless of the 
channel of communication used. Former 
enemy territory occupied by the United 
States Armed Forces is not considered as 
a “foreign country”. 


For Your Convenience 


Superintendent of Documents 
U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D. C. 


OFFICE SYMBOLS. AR 320-60 con- 
tains the office symbols assigned to the 
Continental Army Command, major over- 
sea commands and antiaircraft commands, 
These symbols may be used to facilitate 
handling of correspondence, reports con- 
trol, internal routing of electrically trans- 
mitted messages and other aprlications, 





DECEASED PERSONNEL. AR 638- 
40 cites the authority for care and dis- 
position of remains at the expense of the 
Department of the Army, and sets forth 
the expenses that may be covered. 





CONCURRENT TRAVEL. AR 84- 
3045 sets forth the commanding officer’s 
responsibilities in connection with con- 
current travel of dependents for Army 
members who are authorized such trans- 
portation under provisions of Joint Travel 
Regulations. 


PHYSICAL EVALUATION. AR 635- 
40B prescribes administrative procedure 
for implementation of AR 634—40A in the 
interest of obtaining maximum efficiency 
and uniformity of action in processing 
members for physical disability evalua- 
tion, retention, separation or retirement. 
The provisions are applicable for use of 
hospitals, medical boards, physical evalu- 
ation boards and Department of the Army 
processing agencies. 
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Aerial Tramway For 


Ship-to-Shore Logistical Support 


AN AERIAL tramway for landing supplies ship-to-shore across 
open beaches, without use of piers or other harbor facilities, has 
been developed by the Army to help break one of the logistics 
bottlenecks of military landings. 

At Fort Eustis, Virginia, the Transportation Corps has con- 
structed a series of 100-foot-high steel towers extending half a 
mile into the James River and ending at a specially constructed 
sea terminal 





a mobile, self-elevating pier anchored offshore— 
which is utilized as a loading platform. 

Parallel steel cables supported by the towers provide the tracks 
for self-propelled “skycars.” Powered by 135 horsepower gasoline 
engines, these units can shuttle 15 to 20 tons of cargo at a time 


at speeds up to 30 miles per hour. 


CARGO is taken from ships in the river and speeded across the 
beach via the stationary traction cables to the inland terminal. 
During a recent extended test run, the experimental tramway 
transferred an average of 270 tons of cargo an hour over a period 
of two thousand hours. 

The tramway system is expected to be of great aid in keeping 
open military supply lines by permitting greater selection of sites 
for discharge of cargo. Ports wrecked or dam: iged by an enemy, 
rocky coasts, or shores which are heavily mined or otherwise 
obstructed will no longer present insurmountable ae obstacles. 

With development of this new technique, another tool is placed 
at the disposal of logistics planners faced with problems of sup- 
ply build-up in over-the-beach operations. 


For picture of the Aerial Tramway, see back cover. 
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